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USE MODERN SOUND SLIDEFILMS AS 


TUMBLING 


BOWLING 


BADMINTON 


Teaching basic sports skills is an essential part of every 
school and college athletic training program. But it’s not an 
easy job. That's why the Athletic Institute, with the aid of 
noted teachers and instructors, has produced the sound 
slidefilms illustrated here —— to make your job easter — to 
make skills and techniques more understandable to begin- 
ners to make sports instruction more enjoyable for all. 
A good instructional film library now standard equip- 
ment in many of the nation’s top educational institutions — 
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LY 


¢ 
Nes ano 


This seal, pridemark of 
the Athletic Institute, 
identifies its members 


A NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION DEVOTED TO THE ADVANCEMEN 
OF ATHLETICS, RECREATION. 


ARCHERY 


BASKETBALL 


will develop more interest in sports not only for 
beginners, but for all who look to you for guidance in 
learning the proper fundamentals and skills in competitive 
games and carry-over activities. Equip your athletic depart- 
ment with a series of these modern audio-visual aids, and 
you'll see a marked improvement in your physical education 
and recreation programs. 


Write today for full details — 
The Athletic Institute, 209 S$. State St., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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Enthusiasm is a matter of Style. 


An appealingly styled gym suit is the ‘'spark’’ that ignites enthusi- 
astic participation in your gym-class program—far more than mere 
attendance. Why ?— because MOORE styled Gym Suits instill a '‘loved- 


When your girls look and feel like a group, they react and re- 
spond as a group. You'll find them easier to control since discipline 
is no problem. 


Group control is only one reason advanced for gym suit uniformity 
by physical education and health directors. The full story is told in, 
“Why Gym Suit Uniformity.” It's free—write for a copy. 


Also, write for the new MOORE Style Book—«a range of new- 
for-'54 styles, colors, fabrics and prices, for immediate or future delivery. 


Moore Style Al2-66 


contact your nearest MOORE office and warehouse in Chicago. New York or Los Angeles 


E. R. MOORE Co. MOORE OF CALIFORNIA 


932 Dakin St., Chicago 13. Phone: GRaceland 7-3600 1908 Beverly Bivd., Los Angeles 57, Calif. Phone: DUnkirk 7-3205 
25-34 Jackson Ave., Long Island City. Phone: RAvenswood 9-7155 
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Even her mother 
may not know 
how to tell her 


A mother may be perfectly modern and 
alert, yet find herself hesitating over a 
discussion of menstruation. She'd actu- 
ally prefer co have her daughter get the 
facts from you—her teacher—in clear, 
scientific terms. 

To help you in this worthwhile project, 
a special manual has been created: ““How 
Times Have Changed.” It’s backed by 
scientific authority and contains graphic 
anatomical charts, bibliographies and 
medical papers. For the students them- 
selves, there's a factual booklet on men- 
struation: “It’s Natural—It’s Normal.” 

No discussion of menstruation can be 
fully complete without covering the 
question your students are apt to ask 
you: What about internally-worn Tam- 
pax? Its complete freedom from bulk, 
odor and disposal problems makes it 
most appealing to those seeking social 
reassurance. See coupon, 
Accepted for Advertising 


by the Journal of the Amer- 
wan Medical Association 


Guaranteed 
fiood Housekeeping 


45 


' 

TAMPAX INCORPORATED J-123-U 
Chrysler Building East, New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send the free material checked. © Tampax 
manual forteachers ‘How Times Have Changed.” 

Sample box of Tampax containing Regular 
Super, Junior absorbencies Booklet tor 
students “It's Natural—It's Normal” with order 
card tor additional free supply. 


Name 


City 


December 28-30 
Annual Convention, Speech Association 
of America, NEA, New York City. 

December 29-31 
College Physical Education Association, 
Chicago, Ill. 

1954 

February 11-13 
Annual Meeting, American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education, Chicago. 

February 11-13 
Annual Meeting of the Department of 
Elementary-School Principals, NEA, Chi- 
cago. 

February 13-18 
National Convention of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators, NEA, 
Atlantic City. 

February 20-24 
38th Annual Convention of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals, NEA, Milwaukee. 

February 24-26 
Southern District Convention, Biloxi, Miss. 

March 31-April 2 
— District Convention, Indianapolis, 
nd. 

March 31-April 3 
Southwest District Convention, Tucson, 
Ariz. 

April 2-4 
Spring Conference, Midwest Association 
of College Teachers of Physical Educa- 
tion for Women, McCormicks Creek 
State Park, Spencer, Ind. 

April 8-10 
Northwest District Convention, Eugene, 
Ore. 

April 7-10 
Central District Convention, Lincoln, 
Nebr. 

April 11-16 
Ist International Congress on Essentials 
of Physical Education for Youth, Con- 
necticut Valley Colleges. 

April 16-18 
Conference of the National Association 
for Physical Education of College Wom- 
en, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

April 19-23 
Joint National AAHPER and Eastern Dis- 
trict Convention, New York City. 

April 27-May 1 
Annual Meeting, International Council 
for Exceptional Children, NEA, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

May 5-8 
4th National Conference on Health in 
Colleges, New York City. 


better FIT makes better SWIMMERS 


Plenty of give and take for active swim- 
mers in these fine suits... keep their form 
fitting comfort in and out of the pool. 


OCEAN POOL SWIM SUITS 

JERSEY KNIT SUITS 
KNIT OF FINE TWO PLY COMBED YARN 
Fast Vat Dyes in Copen e Royal e Scarlet « Green 
Standari Form Fitting Model SIZES: 22-46 
#147 Skirtiess, $21 dz. ¢ #1497 Front Skirt, $30 dz. 
Halter Tie Straps, Uplift Model SIZES: 32-42 
#140 Skirtless, $30 dz. ¢ #1450 Front Skirt, $36 dz. 

RIBBED KNIT SUITS 

FINE QUALITY YARN, SIZES: 24-42 
#30 Skirtless, $16.50 doz. 
COPEN e ROYAL e SCARLET 

#20 $13.50 dz. OXFORD GREY 
SEND FOR CATALOG B of complete SWIM line 


CEAN POOL SUPPLY C0. 


866 SIXTH AVE. NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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no time like Holiday Vacation 
to put your floors in tip-top shape 


HILLYARD 
Maintaineer 
makes fast 
work of large 
area clean-up 
with HILL- 
YARD Super 
Shine-All neu- 
tral chemical 
cleaner and 
Curv-Action 
squeegee. 


vacation is the ideal 
“time-out” for all necessary build- 
ing renovation, cleaning and refinishing 
of gyms and floors. So be prepared— 
by ordering maintenance supplies now 
to avoid late arrivals or shortages that 
mean costly delays. And remember — 
HILLYARD puts the services of 120 
trained floor experts on your staff not 
your payroll. There’s one near you to 
take the worry out of clean-up problems. 


After you lay out your work program 
and are away for the vacation period, 
the HILLYARD Maintaineer will follow 
through with your janitorial staff. He 
will recommend the best and most eco- 
nomical methods and materials. Make 
sure that the work will be successfully 
accomplished. His services are free. 


Call on the HILLYARD Maintaineer, 
the man with Economical Ideas on 
Floor Treatments. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


For Faster Sewice Wine or Call Direct 
CHECK YOUR NEEDS-NO Hillyard Chemient Co. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
, is Please have the Hillyard Maintaineer in my vicinity 
call—help me inventory maintenance needs—lay out 


a work program for Christmas vacation clean-up. 
(no charge) 


GYM AND FLOOR FINISHES 
FLOOR DRESSINGS 
WAXES — FLOOR SEALS 
SANITARY SUPPLIES 
DISINFECTANT SUPPLIES AND 
MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT 


Name 


Position 
School 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. Address’ 
City State 


BRANCHES AND WAREHOUSE STOCKS 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 
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From 


McGRAW-HILL 


INTERGROUP EDUCATION 


By Lioyp Atten Coox and ELaAine 
Forsyru Coox, College of Education, 
Wayne University. McGraw-Hill Series 
in Education. In press, 


Organizes the field of intergroup rela- 
tions for use in teacher education; covers 
tensions, prejudices, and discrimination 
that cut across lines of race, creed, na- 
tionality, and social classes. The funda- 
mental purposes of the book are to im- 
prove intergroup relations as they now 
exist and to educate students toward bet- 
ter intergroup relations in classrooms of 
the future. 


PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION IN 
HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
AND RECREATION 


By Raymonp A. Snyper, University of 
California; and Harry A. Scort, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
McGraw-Hill Series in Health Fduca- 
tion, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion. 421 pages, $5.50. 


This only complete text on the subject 
in the past 18 years has a dual purpose 
to help students improve their understand- 
ing of the whole field of teacher educa- 
tion; and to apply modern principles and 
practices of teacher education to the un- 
dergraduate, graduate, in-service 
preparation of specialists in the fields of 
health education, physical education” and 
recreation, 


INTERSCHOLASTIC ATHLETICS 


By Grorce E. Suerarp and R. E. 
Jamerson, University of North Caro- 
lina. McGraw-Hill Series in Health 
Education, Physical Education, and 
Recreation. 276 pages, $4.00. 


A comprehensive text on the organization 
and conduct of high school interscholastic 
athletics. It covers local, state, and na- 
tional problems, facilities, equipment, 
finance, and safety. There are also chap- 
ters on girls’ interscholastic athletics, in- 
tramural sports, and junior high schools. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc. 


330 West 42nd St., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 


Ahout the 
AUTHORS 


Dr. Elizabeth §S. Avery is the AAHPER 
Consultant in Health Education, National 
Office, 1201 - 16th St., N.W., Wash. 6, D. C. 


Dr. Mary B. Dabney is Professor and Asso- 
ciate Head, Department of Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation, Texas Tech- 
nological College, Lubboch. 

Mrs. Aldana Glover teaches social dancing 
to seventh and eighth-grade students at 
Nordhoff Union High School, Ojai, Calif., 
in Ventura County. 

Paul E. Harrison is Associate Professor of 
the Dept. of Industrial Arts and Acting 
Director of Outdoor Education, Lorado 
Taft Field Camp, Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College, DeKalb, Il. 

Ruth P. Hirschland is Research Assistant 
at the Institute of Physical Medicine and 
Rehabilitation, New York University-Belle- 
vue Medical Center. 

Hans Kraus, M.D., is Associate Professor of 
Clinical Physical Medicine and Rehabilita 
tion, College of Medicine, New York Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. Robert T. Kretchmar coaches Fresh- 
man football, baseball, and basketball and 
teaches physical education at Oberlin Col- 
lege, Oberlin, Ohio. 

Katherine Scrivener is Director of Super- 
vision and Curriculum, Elementary Schools, 
Washington, D. C. 


New York 


Letters Are Coming from All 
Points to New York 


Have You Mailed Yours? 


(See page 31 for National Conven- 
tion Hotel Blank.) 


You'll want a AR 
JOURNAL BINDER 


(see back cover) 
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start 
roller 
skating 


for health and 
recreation 


A WONDERFUL SPORT 
aft low cost and upkeep 


It’s easy to start a roller skating program! 
It’s a healthful exercise and the popular 
way to build strong bodies. A favorite 
with boys and girls and budget planners, 
too... roller skating makes a grand co- 
recreational activity. Handles the largest 
groups quickly and easily. Halls, gyms, 
or any large floor area make fine roller 
rinks. Invest in health and fun this season. 


---Rubber Tire Skates---: 
FOR USE ON WAXED FLOORS IN 


Gyms, Ballrooms or Halls 


ABSOLUTELY 
GUARANTEED 
~ NOT TO MAR, SCRATCH OR DAMAGE- 


Rink clamp skates developed by 
CHICAGO specially for skating on 
waxed floors. The rubber wheels 
are ideal for use on tile, ballroom 
floors or any highly waxed surface. 
Will not harm or mark. 


Write Now to the Leader in Rink 
Skates on How to Start 


ROLLER SKATE COMPANY 
The Choice of Champions. . . for over 45 Years 
4498 WEST LAKE STREET—CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 
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In This Issue 

e An elementary health 
pupil, Marsha Blair, aged 
and in the second grade of 
the John Burroughs School, 
Washington, D. C., is our 
cover artist. A unique sym- 
posium on elementary health 
education makes easy reading 
(beginning p. 8). 

e A basketball coach tells 
how he adapted his classes to 
fit every individual (p. 14). 
e The facts speak for them- 
selves in a report on muscular 
fitness and health, comparing 
American and European chil- 
dren (p. 17). 

e Do you have to plan a 
meeting? Sometime or other, 
most of us do. Helpful sug- 
gestions are found on pages 
22 and 23. 

e District Conventions are 
in the spotlight this month. 
Open to the center spread for 
a preview of yours. 

e Reservation blanks for all 


“AAHPER Conventions, both 


National and District, are in 
this issue, as well as the pro- 
gram for the International 
Congress. 

e Don’t miss the special of- 
fer of a binder for your Jour- 
NALS. You will probably want 
two—one for last year’s issues 
and one for your desk in 1954. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Send your 
new address at least 5 weeks before 
the date of the issue with which it ts 
to take effect. Address 

Circulation Dept., AAHPER 

1201 (6th St., N.W., 

Washington 6, D.C. 


Bend old address with the new, en- 
closing if possible your address label. 
The Post Office will not forward copies 
unless you provide extra postage. 
Magazines will not be delivered to 
your former address once the Post 
office has been notified of your address 
change. Duplicate copies cannot be 
sent, 
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a Department of the NEA 


Health Education 


Health Is Elementary—A symposium 
Chairman, Katherine A. Scrivener 


Physical Education 


Teaching College Basketball Robert T. Kretchmar 


Muscular Fitness and Health 
Hans Kraus, M.D., and Ruth P. Hirschland 


Social Dancing in Junior High Aldana Glover 


Recreation and Outdoor Education 


Education Goes Outdoors!...................... Paul E. Harrison 


Leisure-Time Sports Clubs Mary B. Dabney 


General Interest 


Our National Membership Directors 
So You Have To Plan a Meeting!........ Elizabeth S. Avery 
An International Congress on Physical Education 


A Preview of the National Convention, with Hotel 
Reservation Form 


1954 District Conventions 


District Convention Reservation Blanks 
(see Your District Reporter) 


Features 


Coming Events, p 2—About the Authors, p 4—Editor’s Mail, 
p 6—International Scene, p 30—Coast to Coast, p 38—Audio 
Visual Materials, p 39—New Books in Brief, p 40—Spotlight 
on the Dance, p 44—Recreational Therapy, p 46—How We 
Do it, p 48 Sports for Girls and Women, p 50—Your 
District Reporter, p 52—Research Bulletin, p 58—1953 
Index, p 60—Advertisers in This Issue. p 64. 


The Journal of the American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, published monthly, September to June inclusive, by 
the American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Entered as second 
class matter at rate of postage provided under 34.40 PLR at the Post Office, Washington, D. C. , under the Act of March 3, 1879. Additional 
entry at Baltimore, Md. Views and opinions expressed by authors are not necessarily those of the Association. Subseription prices: $2 of 


membership dues covers Journal subscription fee. 


Memberships start only in Jan., Apr., Sept. All members of the Association receive 


tne Journal. Regular membership, $5 (for students, $2.50); Professional membership (including $3 Research Quarterly subscription), $10 ‘for 
students, $5). Student membership must be endorsed by faculty member who is an AAHPER member. Regular rates apply for libraries 


and institutions ($5 for Journal; $10 for Journal 


and Research Quarterly). Advertising rates on request. Single copies of the Journal 6%c; 


of the Quarterly, $1.25. Tne American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, founded in 1885, is @ non-profit organi 
zation and is a Department of the National Education Association. Articles may be submitted as a contribution to the profession. No re- 
muneration can be made. The contents of previous issues of the Journal can be found by consulting Education Index. Copyright, 1953, by 
the American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, National Education Association, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C 
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A. S. BARNES_ 


COMPANY 


115 years of educational book publishing 


Since 1838, when A, S. Barnes & Com- 
pany was formed by 21-year-old Alfred 
Smith Barnes, books for schools have 
been one of the firm’s important con- 
tributions to American publishing. The 
National Series of Standard School- 
Books and Barnes’ Brief History of the 
United States were outstanding successes 
during the 19th century. Later, with the 
development of school playgrounds, 
Barnes began to emphasize recreational 
books, publishing such famous classics 
as Folk Dances and Games, The Folk 
Dance Book and many others. Not only 
has Barnes had a major interest in 
health and physical education books, it 
has more recently published popular 
sports books, until, today, the firm is 
known as the leading publisher of sports 
books in the country. 

The complete new educational catalog 
of Barnes books is now ready and will 
be sent to you, free, upon request. 


THE FOLK DANCE LIBRARY 

Five beautiful volumes of fascinating 
folk dance literature by ANNE SCHLEY 
DUGGAN, Director, Dep't of Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation, 
Texas State College for Women; JEAN- 
ETTE SCHLOTTMANN, Instructor 
in Physical Education, Barnard College; 
and ABBIE RUTLEDGE, Texas State 
College for Women. 


THE TEACHING OF FOLK DANCE 
The complete, authoritative guide to the 
teaching of folk dances including  pro- 
cedures for the production of folk festi- 
vals and folk dance parties. ° 


FOLK DANCES OF SCANDINAVIA 


FOLK DANCES OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND MEXICO 


FOLK DANCES OF THE BRITISH ISLES 
FOLK DANCES OF EUROPEAN 
COUNTRIES 

These four comprehensive volumes pro- 
vide a survey of folk dances, costumes 
and festivals; an explanation of dance 
terms, and specific directions for eighty- 
three folk dances with diagrams of the 
floor and step patterns and piano ac- 
companiment for each dance, 


Each volume $3.00 The set $15.00 
Send for examination copies of these or any 


other Barnes books which you wish to consider 
for classroom use. 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY 
232 Madison Ave., N. Y. 16 
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Readers — here’s your column, 
Write a letter to the Editor. 


Drar Eprror: 


Helen Fahey, who passed away October 
10, loved life and lived joyously, never 
saving herself although she knew her life 
span was limited by a congenital heart con- 
dition. She was ever alert to the need for 
medical research and submitted herself to 
clinical study and gave and encouraged 
gifts to the Heart Foundation. 

A fund to this foundation to honor her 
memory would follow her own interest and 
action. Thus, her efforts to give a chance 
to others for a longer, more comfortable, 
and happier life will be perpetuated. 

Should members of the AAHPER wish 
to honor the memory of Miss Fahey in 
such a suitable memorial, please mail con- 
tribution, of any amount, to Greater Kan- 
sas City Heart Association. 

ALBERT STEINER 

Miss Fahey, a past-president of the Mis- 
souri AHPER, was chairman of the Secondary 
Physical Educetion Section of AAHPER at the 
time of her death. 


Dear Eprror: 

While taking an extension correspond- 
ence course under the USAFI program 
from the Indiana State Teachers College, 
I wrote to the AAHPER Consultant in 
Recreation Education for certain informa- 
tion relevant to physical education which 
I could not have otherwise procured. In 
addition to several reprints which he en- 
closed, he also wrote in quotation an ex- 
tract from an article found in an old maga- 
zine, which completely met my needs in a 
most satisfactory manner. 

I take this opportunity to express my 
sincere gratitude to Dr. J. Bertram Kessel. 

A/2C Vernon T. Miller 
1914-3 AACS Sqd. Det. 
Selfridge AFB, Mich. 

We take pleasure in publishing this letter, 
which is one of the many expressions of ap- 
preciation received by AAHPER Consultants. 


Dear Eprror: 

I have been with the USAREUR Medi- 
cal Reconditioning Center in Garmisch for 
the past two years as Chief of the Recon- 
ditioning Service for the Center. 

Following my discharge (about the 5th 
of December) , | will be at Springfield Col- 
lege in charge of the graduate program in 
rehabilitation, after the beginning of the 
vear. 

Lr. Cor, Crem, W. Morcan, MSC 

Friends of Cy Morgan will be happy to 
know of his interesting new position. 
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DUKE UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


Course in 
Physical Therapy 


ON OCTOBER 4, 1954, a 15 
months’ course will begin for 
men and women college gradu- 
ates who can present twenty-six 
hours of college credits in the 
biological, physical and _ social 
sciences. Selected applicants 
having 90 hours of college credit 
who can meet the above science 
requirements, may be accepted. 
Physics and chemistry credits are 
required of all applicants. 


For further information, ad- 
dress Director, Division of Phys- 
ical Therapy, Duke University 
School of Medicine, Durham, 
North Carolina. 


EDUCATION FOR CHILDBIRTH 


A series of four motion 
pictures... 


Prenatal Care 
Labor and Childbirth 
Postnatal Care 
A Normal Birth 


Typical Comments: 
“The information in the films is ex- 
actly what the students want to 
know.""—COLLEGE 


"The films have mada a tremendous 
contribution to our classes.” 


COLLEGE 


"Reactions and comments were 
healthy, favorable and enthusiastic.” 
HIGH SCHOOL 


“used in our two Junior Colleges .. . 
in physiology, marriage and child 
development." — CITY SCHOOL 
SYSTEM 

“Definitely these films have a place 
in senior high school classes, espe- 
cially when the majority of the girls 
become homemakers and mothers 
soon after graduation.” 


HIGH SCHOOL 
For PREVIEW and price information write: 


MEDICAL FILMS, INC. 


116 Natoma Street 
San Francisco 5, Calif. 
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Arizona 
Theo Redman 
Monroe School 

Phoenix 


Alabama 


Willis Baughman 
U. of Alabama 


Idaho 
Mabel Locke 
’. of Idaho 


Michigan 
Julian Smith 
Michigan State 
College 


New Mexico 
Caskey Settle 
New Mexico 
Highlands U. 


Carl 


South Carolina 
Ned Warren 
Sch. District of 


Greenville Co State College 


Not pictured: Harold M. Woodbur 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL 


3 of Arkansas 


Leon G 
Northwestern U. 


Clarence Nelson 
Hamline U. 


New York 


Oswego STC 


South Dakota 


Reuben B. Frost 
South Dakota 


Our National Membership Directors 


During its spring meeting, the Board of Directors approved the appointment by the Presi 
The 


Directors are persons of wide acquaintance and fine professional reputation, who are familiar 


dent, of leaders in the profession as National Membership Directors for each state. 


with state and national problems, and aware of the need for a strong national professional 
organization. Each is making a personal sacrifice of time and energy, because he believes 


with Theodore Roosevelt that “every man owes some of his time to the upbuilding of the 


profession to which he belongs.” Give them some of your time! 


Delaware 

C» Walter Kadel 

Wilmington 


0. C. 


Joseph Krupa 
Wash. U 


Arkansas 
oy Hendricks 


California 
Lloyd Webster 
Los Angeles Co. 

Schools 


Connecticut 


Joseph B. Burns 
Bridgeport P.S. 


William E 


Denver P.S 


Geo 
Instr 


Kansas 


Henry Shenk 
U. of Kansas 


lowa 
M. Gladys Scott 
State U. of lowa 


Indiana 


Chas. C. Cowell 
Purdue U. 


Kranz 


Kentucky 


Sue Hall 
of Louisville 


Maryland 
Josephine Fiske 
Goucher College 


Louisiana 


Joy Kistler 


La. State 


innesota Montana 


Henry Meyer 
Central School, 
Missoula 


Mississippi 
Gene Kidder 
Meridian P.S 


Nebraska 


Wilma Gimmestad 
Midland College 


Nevada 


John EF. Martie 
UL. of Nevada 


New Hampshire 

Jack 

State Dept 
Education 


Helen Manley 


George 
University City 
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HEALTH 


HEALTH—THE THREAD 
THAT RUNS SO TRUE 


F YOU had three wishes! We 
1 have no statistics at all on wishes, 
but we would hazard a guess that 
good health would be among them. 


It is given a first priority because 
we know how much ow happiness 


and success depend on our stamina 
and vitality, and because from our 
earliest years we have been impressed 
with the importance of good health. 
Whatever the reason, those of us 
concerned with the welfare of young 
children give a great deal of thought 
and attention to their health. 

The young child brings from 
home certain attitudes toward health 
that color much that is done in the 


school. We have to begin where he 
is in his thinking about his own 
health and his relationships with 
others and help him grow in under- 
standing. In his early years at 
school, it is vitally important that 
the home and school work together 
to establish desirable habits. The 
school has a responsibility to rein- 
force these habits with the factual 
information necessary to give the 


PREPARING FOR SCHOOL 


A Parent 
MY SON WAS A fortunate baby. 
His birth coincided with the decline 
of the theory that a baby should be 
fed on a strict schedule and never, 
never picked up when he cried. He 
was fed when he expressed hunger 
and loved when he cried. Yes, Tony 
was a “lullaby” baby and the whole 
family benefited. 

The keynote of his development 
was enjoyment. His father was eager 
to do his share. Together, we learned 
to adjust to Tony's developing needs 
and to chart a plan to help him feel 
secure and happy. 

His actual physical needs were 
first and easiest. Here, we had 


plenty of expert advice. Under the 
pediatrician’s guidance, we worked 
out a schedule, noting times for rou- 
tine health examinations and immu- 
nizations. As each item was com- 
pleted, a red check recorded the fact. 
Such a record is very valuable when 
the “form filling” school days come. 
‘Tony learned to know his doctor as 
a friend before he needed medical 
service. 

The dentist was another early 
friend. Tony rode in the chair, lis- 
tened to the drill with apparent 
pleasure, and submitted later to den- 
tal care in a garrulous but unpro- 
testing manner. 

Daily baths 


were always fun. 


Hand-washing before meals was a 
harder habit to establish. A cake of 


soap shaped like a horse and cow 
boys embroidered on his own towels 
finally did the trick. 

Tony's first preferences for food 
were bizarre and immoderate. He 
would choose ene food, eat several 
helpings, and firmly refuse any sug- 
gestions of variety. Oddly enough, 
spinach was a frequent favorite. One 
day, I tried a few drops of green 
vegetable dye on his carrots and 
mashed potatoes. It worked. Tony 
would eat anything green. Now that 
Tony is six, I promise him “green” 
jello or lime junket to prevent 
dawdling at lunch time. 

A rested child is a pleasant child. 
We worked hard to make bedtime a 
pleasant experience. After dinner, 
Tony's father played quiet games 


OFF TO A GOOD START 


A Primary Teacher 

ON THE FIRST DAY of school, I 
see before me the eager faces of 35 
new six-year-olds and Tony is among 
them. Some are shy and over- 
whelmed at being in such a crowd. 
Some are loud and _ restless, not 
knowing how to react to this new 
experience. All are impatient to get 
started. Each child gets something 
_ of his own, something to do, and a 


welcome smile. 


As the days pass, a_ personality 
emerges from behind each face — 
and, perhaps, a problem. Adele spent 
her first five years in Children’s Hos- 
pital. I talked to the psychiatrist at 
the hospital to learn how to help 
Adele adjust. John is cross-eyed. I 
asked his mother to come to school 
for a conference. Jerry is inatten- 
tive. The nurse checked his hearing; 
then, the principal made an appoint- 
ment at the Health Department for 
an audiometer test. 
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Joyce is listless. Her health record 
showed that the school physician 
found she had defective tonsils. I 
checked to see what had been done 
and asked the school nurse to follow 
up her case. Bob is constantly in 
motion, never still. I talked to his 
kindergarten teacher and learned of 
his unhappy home life. 

Now that I know Tony and his 
friends, I am ready to plan activities 
which meet their needs as individ- 
uals and help them grow in group 
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child an understanding of what he 
does. The primary grades are chiefly 
concerned with the formation of 
good habits as such. The upper 
grades attempt to answer the ques- 
tions of children and give them the 
reasons why these habits are impor- 
tant. 

Good health is more than good 
habits, more than knowing the rea- 
son for these habits. A healthy child 


uses and develops his abilities, par- 
ticipates as a contributing member 
of a group, and feels free to express 
his feelings. To give children what 
they need, the teacher has to accept 
each child as an individual and not 
reject him because of some charac- 
teristic that seems undesirable. She 
must help him understand and face 
his personal problems and help him 
solve them. 


with him or read a story. Plenty 
of time was allowed for bathing. We 
called it “Quiz Time.” While being 
washed, ‘Tony queried “Why did 
God make bugs?”, “Where does the 
sun go at night?”, and any question 
he wished to ask. The answers were 
often inadequate, but Tony was 
satisfied. 

A major preparation for school is 
the development of good safety 
habits. Tony learned that knives are 
sharp, fire burns, and electricity is 
dangerous. He was taught to eat or 
drink only what was given him for 
these purposes and to regard auto- 
mobiles with caution. His toys in- 
cluded a hand-operated signal de- 
vice. Before he was five, he knew 
the proper way to cross a street. 


Tony regards occasional parting 
from his parents with equanimity. 
This is the result of careful planning 
and not an incidental development. 
“Good-bye’s” were always casual 
and we tried to help him feel secure 
under the care of any responsible 
adult. Early Sunday School experi- 
ence helped him to prepare for the 
longer period in school. 

Parents can hardly wait for their 
babies to utter their first charming 
words. However, the three-year-old’s 
chant “I have nothing to do; I want 
somebody to play with” is anything 
but. charming. About this age, 
Tony began to ignore his toys and 
to regard play with adults as a du 
bious pleasure. Tony was ready for 
socal experiences beyond his family. 


living. In addition to the individual 
problems, I must consider the needs 
of six-year-olds as a group. Short, 
alternate periods of activities and 
rest help the active, restless six-year- 
olds. I give them a large area to 
work and play in, big paper, and big 
crayons because they have not de- 
veloped co-ordination of the finer 
muscles. 


Six-year-olds are highly susceptible 
to respiratory infections. I stress 
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Katherine Serivener, Chairman, Director 
of Supervision and Curriculum, Elementary 
Schools, Washington, D. C. 
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Brightwood School, Washington, D. C 
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Brightwood School, Washington, D. C 
Marie A. Turner, principal, John Bur- 
roughs Elementary School, Wash., D. C. 


It is not just what is done in the 
classroom, but how it is done that 
matters in the development of a 
healthy personality. ‘The atmosphere 
in the room, the warm emotional 
climate is often a decisive factor in 
growth. patient, sympathetic 
teacher sees that good mental and 
physical health practices run like a 
shining thread through all she does. 

Katherine Scrivener 


There were several children neat 
Tony's age in our neighborhood. 
We contacted their parents and ar- 
ranged a semi-weekly play period. 
We tried to limit this “social” peri- 
od to one hour and to two children. 
We rotated children houses. 
By the time our children were ready 
for kindergarten, they were accus 
tomed to group play. 

Tony's first day at school was a 
day of joy because he was ready to 
take his place in the kindergarten 
community. He accepted the health 
examinations as routine. 

As parents, we have tried to in- 
sure Tony's successful adjustment 
to school by establishing good 
habits. 

Mrs. Jeane D. Neel 


Teaching health habits 
to primary children is 
effective when combined 
with other learnings. 
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keeping fingers and pencils away 
from the mouth and washing hands 
frequently. I call Helen’s mother to 
take her home when she has the 
sniffles. When Billy comes back after 
a long absence, I help him make the 
adjustment to school all over again. 

Many of the children eat-lunch at 
school. As they open their lunch 


box each day, I notice that some of 
them would eat a peanut butter and 
jelly sandwich every day of the year. 
We plan a good lunch—vegetable 
soup, egg salad sandwich, milk, and 
cookies—and then we prepare the 
lunch and eat it at school. There 
seems to be a carry-over into the 
daily lunch periods, as the children 


bring a more varied, nutritious 
lunch to school. 

Because the six-year-old needs to 
feel successful, I try to give each 
child a task he can do and encour- 
age every accomplishment. Tony 
likes to help me and his friends. 

Some problems are peculiar to 
this group of children because of 


ON WE GO 


An Intermediate Teacher 
THE YEARS PASS quickly for 
Tony and his friends. Exciting 
healthful years, rich in happy ex- 
periences if Tony and his pals have 
been fortunate enough to meet with 
teachers who have subscribed to the 
theory that health is a state of physi- 
cal, mental, and social well-being. 
Into the upper grades come the 
boys and girls in Tony’s class, leav- 
ing behind them certain problems 
pertinent to the beginning school 
years, bringing with them the ever- 
present ones and facing new prob- 
lems which come with growing up. 
Among the ever-present health 
problems Tony’s teacher must be 
constantly aware of are: 


1. Furniture that fits. Providing 
for the uneven growth pattern of 
boys and girls during this period. 
Being alert to posture problems. 

2. Right food. Delving below the 
parrot-like recitation of right foods 
into the why. Pointing out in text- 
books the reasons human bodies re- 
quire certain foods. Capitalizing on 
the hero worship of this period to 
find out why special diets play such 
an important part in training for 
athletic events. 

3. Fresh air. Developing an aware- 
ness on the part of all for keeping 
the air in the classroom fresh. 
Teaching about how air circulates. 

4. Clean hands. Teaching about 
germs and the spreading of commu- 
nicable diseases; about the cleansing 
qualities of soap. 


HEALTH IS PRIDE 


A Custodian 
WHO IS A CUSTODIAN? I should 
say, surely one of the “unsung 
heroes,” whose faithfulness to duty 
often goes unrewarded. 

He need not speak, really—his 
work speaks for him. He is con- 
stantly on guard to watch after the 
health, comfort, and safety of our 
children. His duties in winter's cold 
begin at dawn as he arrives to “fire 
up” to maintain even heat to ward 
off sneezes and sniffles. In summer's 
heat he labors on, sometimes with 
no vacation at all, to prepare a sani- 
tary, spotless building for the year. 

Children begin to notice in how 
many ways the custodian helps them. 

On the playground, little Jack 
says, “Thanks, Mr. Roe, for fixing 
that swing. I just love to swing. — 
Don't you love to swing, Mr. Roe?” 


10 


Tony, now an older member of 
our school, remarks, “The ball dia- 
mond sure is better now that Mr. 
Roe has marked it off for us.” An- 
other boy observes, “We really don’t 
have to worry about our playground 
—Mr. Roe never lets trash or food 
stay around.” 

In the building, John and Jay sub- 
stitute for the custodian one day on 
making milk deliveries to class- 
rooms, and say afterwards, “Gee, I 
never realized what a job it is to 
take this milk around every day.” 
On the first day of school, a teacher 
sums up what many of the children 
feel. She says, “The floors look so 
scrubbed and like new, the desks so 
polished (especially mine), they just 
shine with being clean—makes it a 
little easier to come back to school!” 

Yes, the custodian plays a big part 
in the health program of any school. 


Thomas R. Roe 
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HEALTH IS ACTIVITY 


A Physical Education Teacher 


THE HEALTHY CHILD is out- 
going, robust, noisy, and active. The 
child who is apathetic, docile, and 
full of anxieties and fears is a sick 
child. In order to provide opportu- 
nities for Tony to maintain good 
health, we must give him a varied 
program each day in activities that 
will use his large muscles, inspire his 
imagination, promote group play 
and co-operation, explore the use of 
his body, create, develop fundamen- 
tal skills, and assist him through the 
various stages of his development so 
that he may become an effective 
member of society. 

A varied program is essential in 
order for all the needs of Tony and 
his friends to be met. Repeating the 
same few games over and over de- 
prives Tony of many rich meaning- 
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their home backgrounds and the 
community in which they live. Many 
of the children do not seem to be 
getting enough rest. I discuss this 
problem with the parents at the 


PTA meeting and together we 
plan how television may be used in 
moderation. Since most of the chil- 
dren live in apartments, they need 


more outdoor play, free from the 
restraints of apartment living. 
When I write the report cards at 
the end of the year, I can note some 
growth for Tony and his classmates. 
Adele now joins happily into play 
with the other children. John is 
wearing glasses. Jerry attends an- 
other school where he gets special 


help tor his hearing difficulty. Joyce 
had her tonsils removed and takes 
more interest in school activities. 
Bob loves to come to school because 
he is accepted and belongs. Tony 
and the others are ready to continue 
their adventure in learning. It is 
a step in the right direction. 
Frances C. George 


Problems relating to preadoles- 
cents, plus those of early adolescents, 
mingle in the sixth grade. In order 
to provide the proper emotional 
climate necessary for happy adjust- 
ment during these critical years, the 
teacher must be aware of the prob- 
lems faced by the youngsters. 

Preadolescents, prone to dreami- 
ness and carelessness about cleanli- 
ness and health habits, need to be 
patiently reminded of the routine 
health habits. In their intense love 
of sports, they are tempted to play 
too vigorously and a proper balance 
between play and quiet relaxation 
should be sought. In their desire to 
prove their strength, boys may often 
lift objects too heavy for their mus- 
cular development. Games should 
be geared to the physical develop- 


ment of Tony and his friends, games 

During this period of change from 
preadolescence to early adolescence, 
consciousness of the opposite sex is 
beginning to develop. Self-conscious- 
ness becomes evident. Through 
games which can be enjoyed equally 
by both boys and girls, through 
square dancing and social dancing, 
the Tony’s and the Debbie's learn 
to enjoy being with each other. 

If a teacher is to fulfill her role, 
she must in addition know the back- 
ground of Tony and his friends. She 
should give careful study to their 
health records, foster friendly rela- 
tionships so they will feel free to dis- 
cuss their personal problems, and be 
constantly alert as to proper seating, 
and for seeing and hearing loss. 
Boys and girls can help in vision and 


auditory screening tests and in 
weighing and measuring. Through 
conferences with parents and the 
nurse she should learn of children 
with individual personal problems, 
the asthmatics, the diabetics, and 
children with other handicaps. 

In providing a pleasant classroom 
atmosphere, she should be conscious 
of size and legibility of blackboard 
writing. A restful uncluttered class- 
room should be one of her aims. 
Her program of work should be so 
balanced as to provide rest and 
relaxation after periods of mental 
activity. Most important, the per- 
sonal relationship between pupils 
and between teacher pupil 
should be one of understanding, re- 
spect, and enjoyment. 


Helen H. Mullaly 


ful experiences. Each of the areas of 
physical education — games, basic 
rhythms, stunts, skills, and dancing 
—contribute specific, major benefits. 
It is necessary for the teacher to 
understand the physical and educa- 
tional values in each area so that 
each activity will serve its full pur- 
pose. The day’s program for Tony 
and his friends should include out- 
door activities planned to develop 
dynamic health—stamina, good co- 
ordination, well-developed muscles, 
flexibility, agility, and strong respira- 
tory and circulatory systems. 

Ii is not necessary to have elab- 
orate facilities to carry out an effec- 
tive program. Even in the crowded 
classroom, we can fini activities that 
will contribute to Tony's growth 
and development. Active team 
games, stunts, relays, square dancing, 
and rhythms can be organized in 
the daily school routine as part of 
the total educational process. 
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In planning our daily program, 
let us ask ourselves these questions: 
Is the child getting sufficient activ- 
ity? Is he learning to be a co-operat- 
ing member of a group? Is he de- 
veloping skills? Is he having fun? 
Is there an opportunity for creative 
activity? Is he challenged intellec- 
tually as well as physically? Is he 
learning to release emotional ten- 
sions in a way that is socially accept- 
able? 


Outdoor 
play 
provides 
opportunity 
for 
increasing 
strength. 


We must evaluate our physical 
education program in terms of these 
needs. Activities can be justified only 
if they contribute to each child's 
emotional, social, and physical well 
being. 

Let us never lose sight of the fact 
that activity is characteristic of a 
healthy child, and that play is his 
chief business in life. 

Joan B. Bransford 
(Continued on page 34) 
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ARMOR-RED 
Reinforced 
Fabric 
and UNI-POLAR 
CONSTRUCTION... 


stop uneven wear — 
biggest ball budget killer. 


This amazing double-strength fabric holds true ball round- 


ness for life, stops wneven wear, adds months to the life 
of ball, dollars to the buyer's budget. Balls often wear 
unevenly when they lose shape or blister because of core 
weakness. When this occurs, the balls wear out long before 
their normal time. Armor-Red*, Voit’s new reinforced 
miracle fabric, prevents this. A cushion of special red 
rubber insulates every cord of this double-strength fabric 
against the fibre-tearing, fibre-wearing action of shock and 
friction. Multiple plies of Armor-Red are hand applied in 
accordance with Voit's UNI-POLAR CONSTRUCTION. 
This new “heart of the ball” has no weak spots. Will never 
break down in play. Maintains ball roundness for life — 
and greatly increases that life. 

* Available only om Voit X and C Line Balls. 


AGAIN SETS AN ADVANCED, NEW STANDARD FOR THE FIELD! 


These major improvements make possible 
the most durable inflated balls ever BUILT! 


VEON 
RUBBER 
and 
COMPLETELY NEW 
MOLD DESIGN... 


give longest cover wear. 


NOW! Vojt Rubber-Covered 
Balls - always famous for 
longest life — have a new 
cover that is more durable 
than ever. 

Multiple layers of Voit's exclusive, new VEON 
RUBBER are laminated to uniform thickness, eliminating 
thick and thin spots. 

Voit’s new mold design has plateau pebbling that gives 
49% more surface to withstand wear. 

Combine these two great advancements ~ VEON 
RUBBER AND NEW MOLD DESIGN — you have the 
longest wearing cover ever put on Voit’s famous line of 


inflated balls. 


Plus these 3 great features 


2. DOUBLE SEAL, SELF-LUBRICAT- 
ING LIFETIME VALVE — Voit's pat- 
ented valve is easiest to use. Gives trouble- 
free service for the life of the ball because 
the valve lubricates itself and is double 
sealed to prevent air leak. 


1. SUPER-BUTYL, LEAKPROOF 
BLADDER — Yes, Butyl of course, 
but a new Super-Butyl Bladder — an 
advanced improvement in air reten- 
tion. Holds official playing pressure 
months longer. 


3. PROTECTOR-KOTE... prevents deteri- 
oration, resists scuffing. Only Voit Balls have 
the new PROTECTOR-KOTE that guards 
against the checking and weathering caused by 
heat, sun, oxygen and ozone. This new ceat- 
ing also resists the scratching and scuffing that 
mar a ball’s appearance. 


LOWEST COST PER PLAYING HOUR 


Regardless of its components, no ball is better than 
its overall construction. In the new Voit Balls, all 
major advancements have been welded into one 
strong, better playing unit, assuring players the 
utmost in performance while guaranteeing buyers 
the utmost in wear. Voit originated rubber-covered 
athletic equipment. With more than 30 years’ expe- 
rience, Voit has developed and tested every possible 
type construction. Everything Voit has learned in 


making millions of balls is built into the new ‘54 
Voit Line, putting it in a class of its own. Voit could 
use less expensive, less durable methods and materials 
and build balls priced much lower. But real value is 
not measured by initial cost. It is measured by leng:/ 
of service. THE NEW VOIT RUBBER-COVERE! 
BALLS WILL OUTPLAY AND OUTLAST AN‘ 
OTHERS EVER BUILT—CAN SAVE 4 TO % 
THE SCHOOL BUYER'S BALL BUDGET! 
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AMERICA’S FINEST ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 
NEW YORK 10, DANVILLE, ILL., LOS ANGELES 11 


Basketballs Footbalis Volleyballs Soccer-kickbalis Water-Polo Balls Tetherbalis 
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The author (right) serves as timer for 
a short shot test, while a member of the 
class records the scores. 


Win ‘THE POSSIBLE excep- 
tion of softball, basketball is 
probably included in more college 
required programs of physical edu- 
cation than any other activity. Few 
will question the desirability of its 
inclusion. Educators, professional 
students of physical education, and 
college students in general will attest 
to the merits of this popular sport. 


A Popular Sport 


The LaPorte study of the poten- 
tial contribution of various activities 
toward recognized objectives of 
physical education ranks basketball 
third on a list of 30 popular physi- 
cal recreational activities.) 

The popularity of basketball with 
college students is well known. 
Mason and a host of others have 
made studies concerning the inter- 
ests of college students in respect to 
sport activities. These studies reveal 
that college men students rate bas- 
ketball as one of their ten top sports 
interests. In the spring of 1950, a 
departmental committee at Ohio 
State University studied the opin- 
William Ralph LaPorte. The Physical 
Education Curriculum. Los Angeles, Calif.: 
Carlson Printing Co., 1937, p. 13. 

2James A. Mason, A Study of the Inter- 
ests of Men Students in the Physical Edu- 
cation Program and a Comparison with 
Similar Prewar Studies. Unpublished Mas 
ter’s thesis, Ohio State University, 1947. 
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Teaching 
College Basketball 


Basketball in the service program 


can make special contributions 


by ROBERT T. KRETCHMAR 


ions of 840 male Freshmen concern- 
ing various aspects of the required 
program in that institution. Among 
other things, the study revealed that 
more students enjoyed participation 
in golf and basketball than any 
other activities in the required pro- 
gram. 

Granted that basketball is an ex- 
cellent sport activity, directors of re- 
quired programs of physical educa- 
tion in colleges should consider this 
question: What contribution can 
basketball make in the required col- 
lege program over and above those 
made at the elementary, junior high, 
and senior high levels? 


8 


Oberlin College 


Differences from High School 
Level 

It would appear off-hand that 
basketball at the college level can- 
not make any unique or unusual 
contribution to student growth that 
could not just as well be made at 
the high school level. However, we 
must recognize that the secondary 
school basketball experiences of 
many boys are non-instructional in 
nature. 

For a period of five years, | super- 
vised student teachers of physical 
education in a large university. This 
work took me into many different 
junior and senior high schools. In 


A number of basketballs are provided in each section for shooting practice. 
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all my visitations, I recall only one 
or two schools who handled basket 
ball in the class program on an in- 
structional basis. In no instance, do 
I remember an attempt made to 
classify students according to their 
ability. More often than not the law 
of the pack prevailed, with the good 
players and strong willed boys 
monopolizing play and the inexperi- 
enced boys assuming a fringe role. 
To boys whose school experiences 
have been as these described, a col- 
lege instructional program in_ bas- 
ketball will come as a totally new 
educational experience and not as 
a repetition of old stuff. 


Varsity High School Players 


What about the high school boys 
who have enjoyed good instruction 
in basketball? The varsity players, 
for example. What can the college 
offer them in basketball? I seriously 
question whether the level of in- 
struction which prevails in Fresh- 
man required programs of physical 
education is sufficiently advanced to 
enhance greatly the playing skill or 
basketball know-how of these boys. 
Justification for their admission to 
these classes which often carry aca- 
demic credit must be done in terms 
of what the class might contribute 
to their social development and 
physical vigor. 

Ideally, this group should satisfy 
their basketball interests in the col- 
lege varsity or intramural programs 
rather than in the service program. 
Most of these boys of high-school 
varsity caliber can quite readily be 
accommodated on the varsity or 
Freshman squads in the small col- 
lege. In the university, however, 
there are ‘a large group in this cate- 
gory who cannot find an outlet in 
the inter-collegiate program. If they 
do not live in a fraternity or organ- 
ized house they may even find difh- 
culty in getting into intramural com- 
petition. 

Some of these boys elect basket- 
ball within their physical education 
requirement. They do it primarily 
out of their love for the game. Some 
may also have in mind the possibil- 
ity of acquiring an easy “A” grade. 


Those with Limited Experience 
To the student of very limited 
experience and ability in basketball 
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the college program can make a par- 
ticular contribution. Where good 
facilities and small classes prevail 
this is especially true. As evidence 
of this 1 would like to describe an 
experience | had in handling a unit 
of basketball in a Freshman class. 

There were 40 students remaining 
in class for the six-week unit on 
basketball. With possibly one ex- 
ception, every student in the class 
who had varsity experience in high 
school was able to substitute Fresh- 
man or varsity basketball for this 
unit. Those who remained in class 
were given a series of objective tests 
—including dribbling, passing, 
shooting, and jumping—and_ were 
classified into two groups. 

We placed 25 of the class in an 
advanced group. The remaining 15 
were Classified elementary players. 
My colleague worked with the ad- 
vanced section in our gymnasium 
which contains a regulation court, 
two cross courts, and eight baskets 
for shooting practice. I took the ele- 
mentary section to our fieldhouse 
where there are a regulation court, 
two cross courts, and seven baskets. 
For each class period, eight balls 
were provided for the elementary 
group, which meant that no boy 
had to share a ball with more than 
one other person. 


Mounting Enthusiasm 


Although at the start of the unit 
it appeared that there were two or 
three boys who were indifferent to 
the sport, the entire class gave me 
excellent attention in respect to the 
fundamentals of the game. As we 
proceeded, I could see their enthusi- 
asm mounting. During the latter 
part of the unit, we selected teams 
and devoted a portion of each peri- 
od to league play. One of the class 
who was interested in statistics kept 
records on individual and team 
play. 

Since there were three teams in 
the class, one of them always drew a 
“bye.” This team would serve as 
scorekeepers and officials. Individ- 
ual box scores on every game were 
kept. Daily we posted the names of 
the seven or eight high scorers in 
the group. This was quite a thrill 
for these boys who had, in many in- 
stances, been the “untouchables,” so 


A student trying the short short test to 
see how many baskets he can make in 
one minute. 


to speak, when basketball was played 
in their high-school physical educa- 
tion classes. 

Here they had status and an op 
portunity to play and learn. They 
were not standing in someone else's 
shadow. Their enthusiastic response 
is characterized by the comment one 
of them made to this effect, “This is 
great! It’s the first time I have had 
a chance to play as a regular mem 
ber of a team.” 


Measuring Progress 

Since this was an excellent teach 
ing situation, I thought it would be 
interesting to measure in some way 
the progress made by the group 
during the unit. I decided to. give 
pre- and post-tests in shooting and 
dribbling, since objective measures 
can be made in each of these areas. 
The shooting test was for short shots 
and was simply a measure of how 
many baskets a boy could make in 
one minute’s time while standing 
under the basket and shooting as 
fast as he could retrieve the ball 
The dribble test was for time and 

(Concluded on page 24) 
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Here, main floor and balcony seats at 
one side of gym are open to provide 
seating space for a capacity crowd. 
The same seating arrangement is in- 
stalled at the other side of gym. 


fi HOW 10 SEAT MORE PEOPLE 
LESS SPACE 


The two pictures at the left are only one of thousands 
of examples showing how tremendous savings in 
building costs can be achieved through the use of 
Medart Telescopic. Gym Seats.* 


In open position they provide adequate comfortable and 
safe seating for capacity admission-paying a‘:diences. In 
closed position they ‘‘recover” virtually eve; y foot 
of floor area for normal daily use. Thus Mea +r: its are 
the ideal solution to the problem of constructing « timited- 
budget gymnasium that will seat thousands of spectators 
but which need be only slightly larger than one with no 
seating at all! 


Medart Seats avoid the costly wasted space required for 
permanent seating. A smaller building means less heating, 
less maintenance, less of all other expenses incidental to 
the upkeep of a larger structure. 


It is sound business to learn how Medart Telescopic Gym 
Seats actually pay for themselves. 


Here seats are closed. Note that nearly 
every foot of space on both the bal- 
cony and main floor has been freed 
for normal class use. 


A FEW FAST FACTS 


Safe! The self-supporting steel understructure will carry 
loads of 400 pounds per linear foot per row. Each seat 
board, foot board and riser rests on 4 vertical steel 
uprights that place the live load on the floor where it be- 
longs. Stability tests show no side sway at peak of stress. 


Easy To Handle! Exclusive “Floating Motion” design 
makes Medart Seats easy to open and close. Automatic 
retracting rubber-cushioned rollers protect gym floors 
during opening and closing. 


Versatile! Only one row, or as many rows as needed, may 


be opened while remaining rows are locked in closed 
position. 


Other Features mean many extra years of service and 
lower maintenance cost. Get ALL the facts now! 


Write For Cataleg 


FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, 
Worlds Ouly Complete Single Source For Gymnasium Equipment 


Telescopic Lockers & Wire Lockerobes Basketball Physical Fitness Basketball & Football heropy 
Cites win Gym Seots Basket Shelving & Grade-Robes Bockstops Apparatus Scoreboards Equipment 


LONG BEACH 
CITY COLLEGE GYM 


Architect: Jess J. Jones, Long Beach, Calif. 
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by HANS KRAUS, M.D., and RUTH P. HIRSCHLAND 


Institute of Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation 
New York University-Bellevue Medical Center 


the National Conference on 
Physical Education for Children of 
Elementary School Age (1), every 
child needs at least a minimum of 
muscular strength and flexibility. 


TO a Report of 


How many of our children do 
accomplish this goal? What is the 
minimum of strength and flexibility 
necessary for health? Jn our studies 
of the muscular fitness of American 
school children in northeastern ur- 
ban and suburban communities (13), 
we reported that 56.6 per cent be- 
tween the ages of six and nineteen 
failed to a minimum 
standard required for health. 


meet even 


Poo little attention has been paid 
to the fact that the dropping of 
physical fitness—more specifically, 
muscular fitness—below certain 
minimum, actually jeopardizes well- 
being and health. 


1This is a condensation of an article. 
\nyone wishing a copy of the complete 
article may have it on request. Write Hans 
Kraus, M.D., 30 Central Park South, New 


York 19, N. Y. 
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BACK AND 
MAASTRING MUSCLES 
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TESTS for ELASTILITY 


Backache a Result 


The fact that such needs of mus- 
cular fitness exist has been im- 
pressed on us incidentally, in the ob- 
servation of a very frequent ortho- 
pedic disability: backache. 

There are a very large group of 
backache sufferers who do not fall 
into any of the accepted categories 
of well-defined diagnostic entities. 
All conventional physical examina- 
tions are negative. However, if these 
patients are put through a number 
of simple tests for trunk muscle 
strength and flexibility, they fail in 
one or more. 

We have tried evaluate and 
grade deficiencies in this group of 
muscularly deficient backs in order 
to gauge the progress of our treat- 
ments and in order to empirically 
establish levels of minimum muscu- 
lar fitness. Over 4,000) back 
were studied from this point of view, 
and the following test’ movements 
were used (2, 3, 4, 5, 8, 9, 10, 12, 14, 
15, 16, 19, 23): 


to 


Cases 


Test Movements 


Ihe patient was placed face down, hips 
resting on a pillow, hands locked behind 
the neck The examiner held the 


down 
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legs and hips and asked the patient to raise 
his trunk and to keep the trunk raised for 
ten seconds. Following this, the trunk and 
hips were held down and the patient was 
asked to raise the lower extremities simul 
taneously and hold this position for ten 
seconds. Findings were graded from one to 
ten seconds, depending on the patient, and 
noted as “upper back muscle strength” and 
“lower back muscle strength.” 

The patient was then placed in a supine 
position with his hands locked behind his 
neck. While his ankles were held down, he 
was asked to raise his trunk to a sitting 
position. Ability unassisted was 
rated as 10, and depending on the degree 
to which the patient needed assistance, his 
rating made accordingly This 
the rating of the “upper abdominals.” 

Following this, the patient was asked to 
raise both legs to a 30° angle and to hold 


to do so 


was gave 


them for ten seconds with the knees 
straight This gave the rating for the 
“lower abdominals,” depending on the 


time the patient could hold up both legs 
[he patient was again asked to sit up from 
a supine position with hands locked 
behind his neck and ankles held down, but 
this time with the knees flexed 

Then the flexibility of back 
hamstring determined 


his 


muscles and 
Back 
muscles and hamstring muscles were com 
bined by having the patient try to touch 
the floor with the tips of his fingers, knees 


muscles was 


kept straight, and measuring the distance 
from the fingers to the floot touch 
(t), the dis 
from fingertips to floor was noted in 


loor 


was considered normal and 


tance 
inches 


Improvement with Training 
\ good percentage of the patients 
unable the mn 


proved as their strength and flexibil 
ity 


to perform tests 
muscle 
The final outcome and the 
permanency reliel largely 
parallel with the muscle status. ‘The 
patients recuperated as their muscles 
improved. They lost ground as their 


increased with systematic 
training. 
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Weakness Fiexibility SFailures 4heilures 

I. Breakdown of failures and combination of failures of American and 

European children of elementary-school age (6-13). American —- ——— 
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HW. Comparisons of failure and inei- 
dence of failure of American and Euro- 
pean children of elementary-school age 


physical activities were reduced on 
given up. The muscular fitness 
levels of these patients could be con- 
trolled by exercise. 

As the percentage of adult back- 
ache sufferers in this country seemed 
very high in comparison with many 
other countries, it was thought that 
the examination of school children 
might throw some light on the 
causes for this condition. 


Testing of Children 


As mentioned before (13), 56.6 per 
cent of our children between the 
ages of 6 and 19 years failed to meet 
even a minimum standard required 
for health. We tested 4,458 normal, 
healthy school children between the 


(6-13). Incidence of failure = : ages of 6 and 19 years of age from 
children failing = ----- ; suburban and small urban commu- 

nities. Phe identical 

a tests as those used on 
backache sufferers were 

50% used, and 56.6 per cent 

of the children failed 

40%) one or more of the tests. 
Amerign The incidence of fail- 
| ure, or the total number 


to 78.3 per cent. This 


years— G il 


| European | 


we meant that 16.4 per cent 
were failin two o1 
122 15 more of the tests. 


HW, Total weakness as well as flexibility failures of 
imerican and European girls and boys (6-13). Flexi- 


bility weakness 


Is 
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It was further decided to test 
school children in countries other 
than our own in order to make 
some comparisons, and 1,987 Euro- 
pean children from Italy and Aus- 
tria were then tested. Every effort 
was made to keep test conditions 
identical with those in the United 
States. The resulting failure of 8 
per cent and incidence of failure of 
8.3 per cent made us feel that the 
tests were indeed well within the 
reach of healthy, normal people. 


Findings 


Graph I concerns our findings on 
children of elementary school ages 
(6 to 13). 

In our efforts to determine the 
age at which this muscle deficiency 
first becomes apparent, we were met 
with a distressing fact: the children 
coming into the first grades of the 
school system are already seriously 
deficient. (See Graph IL.) 

It further appears that we are not 
able to alleviate the situation dur- 
ing the time the children are in the 
elementary schools. They leave in 
very much the same condition in 
which they entered —if anything, 
slightly worse. 

Weakness as well as flexibility fail 
ures show that at no time do Ameri- 
can statistics approach the fitness 
levels of the European. (Graph II.) 
Why? 

The major ditlerence between 
these two groups is the fact that the 
European children do not have the 
benefit of a highly mechanized so- 
ciety; they do not use cars, school 
buses, elevators or any other labor- 
saving devices. They must walk 
everywhere. Their recreation — is 
largely based on the active use of 
their own bodies. 


Conclusions 

We have the impression that in- 
sufhcient exercise may cause the 
dropping of muscle efficiency levels 
below that minimum necessary for 
daily living. The same lack of exer- 
cise may cause inadequate outlet for 
nervous tension. 

Lack of sufhcient exercise, there- 
fore, constitutes a serious deficiency 
comparable with vitamin deficiency. 
Prevention of this deficiency is an 
urgent need. 
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NISSEN Introduces Revolutionary 
MODEL New Frame Tube 


OW NISSEN TRAMPOLINE* 

creates the UNI-TUBE, a smooth, 
endless frame without upthrusts or 
projections. . . Folds flat with all 
pads in place. . . Pads don’t bunch or 
pinch. . . A Faster Flashfold. 
More Compact. . . Handles, folds as 
single unit. 
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Education 


Goes Outdoors! 


by PAUL E. HARRISON 


Northern Illinois State Teachers College 


PROGRAM that has appeared 
Ain the general education cur- 
riculum of some of our more pro- 
vressive schools in recent \ears is 
that of “outdoor education.” It re- 
sults from the desire of teachers and 
administrators to enrich and make 
more purposeful the school experi 
ences of all) young adolescents 
through the 12th grade and even 
School 
camping has proved itself a wise and 


into their college years. 


sound educational investment wher- 
ever it has been attempted. It is a 
natural and thrilling teaching ex 
perience, 


Training Problem Critical 


\ critical problem at the present 
time in outdoor education is che 
training of prospective teachers and 
in-service teachers to meet this new 
challenge in education. ‘Teacher 
education must: (1) train people to 
qualify as camp administrators, camp 
counselors, and camp instructors; 


(2) train the regular classroom 


20 


Biology 
classes 
work on 
field 
problems 
at camp. 


teachers to assume adequately their 
role as camp counselors teach- 
ers while attending camp with a 
group for whom they have assumed 
a responsibility; (3) hold workshops 
for administrators and teachers 
where such problems as of 
camp administration, counseling, 
and teaching can be discussed; and 
(1) provide facilities where regular 
college students can be afforded an 
opportunity for practical camp and 
field work of the type a college stu- 
dent is unable to obtain in class on 
a regular college campus. 


Advantages of Program 

Regular college students, in a pro- 
gram such as this, will be able to 
study art in an art setting, biology 
and zoology as nature made it, con- 
servation where many times the re- 
sources are wasted, history where it 
is made, camp problems as they re- 
late to homemaking education, the 
craft program in industrial arts, and 
physical education for health and 
recreation, 
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Developments 


The Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College at DeKalb has for 
the past several years been interested 
in expanding its present program of 
teacher education. Many Illinois 
school administrators their 
teaching stafls are giving serious 
thought to the opportunities that 
outdoor education offers in the real- 
istic and the more practicable aspects 
of learning. These school groups 
are seeking camping facilities and 
trained teachers. 

For college programs of teacher 
education in camping, we are pri- 
marily interested in the college stu- 
dents. They are the group for whom 
primarily the camping education 
program has been developed. If the 
teacher education program in camp- 
ing is to materialize and be recog- 
nized, then college students should 
have an opportunity to participate 
in every phase of the program. 


Teacher Requirements 

In general, there are two parts to 
this phase of the program. One 
deals with the theory of outdoor 
education as found in the college 
classroom, and the other in the prac- 
tice of the problem in the actual 
camp program. 

College students interested in out- 
door education should have a minor 
in camping as a part of their college 
program. This minor could include 
courses in camp counseling and 
camp administration, and a term of 
practical experience in the camp 
program. Other courses included in 
the minor should probably be  psy- 
chology, guidance, and crafts. 

These courses, along with other 
education courses and departmental 
offerings as required in basic college 
curriculum, should give well 
rounded background of training in 
preparation for working in a pro 
gram of camping education. The 
work in practice teaching should 
permit a student to participate in all 
aspects of administration and coun 
seling as carried out in the camp. 

The problem of camp administra- 
tion involves a body of knowledge 
that is unique in camping. Here, 
students as they assist the various 
staff members should have an oppor- 
tunity for experience in business 
administration, public relations, pro- 
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gram planning, and camp personnel 
administration. 


Training Opportunities 


The program of camp counseling 
should include opportunities — of 
working directly as a leader or as an 
assistant leader in all phases of the 
camp program. Here, students can 
help plan the campers’ daily sched- 
ule and act as leaders or counselors 
in carrying out the program as 
planned. This offers an opportunity 
for them to have experience in prob- 
lems of housing the camper, making 
group adjustments, and assigning 
group and individual responsibili- 
ties to the camp citizens. 

They can also be held responsible 
for study groups who are interested 
in plant and animal life, geology, 
and history where it occurred in the 
early days of Illinois. They can help 
plan and initiate other camp activi- 
ties, such as games, camp sings, dra 
matics, swimming and boating, fish- 
ing and hunting treks, cook-outs 
and camp-outs. These and many 
other desirable training opportuni- 
ties will be included in the 24-hour- 
a-day program of the student teacher 
as a camp counselor. 


Contributions of Departments 
Following is a brief outline of a 

few educational problems common 

to an outdoor education program. 


Speech Department. 
Activities in speech and dramatics can 
take many forms: 
1. Short plays, comedy, drama, et« 
2. Pageants. 
%. Folk festivals 
4. Readings, recitations 


5. Marionette and puppet shows. 


Music Department. 
Campers can spend many happy hours 
with music: 
1. Informal campfire sings. 
2. Pageants. 
Camp orchestra. 
Mathematics. 
Arithmetic is a must in many camp ac 
tivities: 


I. Food costs. 

Surveying and mapping. 
Camp stores and banks. 
Compass. 

Figuring land = area, elevation, tree 
heights, lumber footage, tree age. 
Industrial 

Using appropriate tools and interesting 

natural materials where they are found: 

1. Camp maintenance and repair 

2. Building new camp equipment. 

3. Reading blueprints. 

4. Camp activities, dramatics, staging, etc 
». Craft programs. 

Homemaking. 

Good food and appropriate clothing 
make for a happy camp: 

1. Planning and preparing foods for cook- 
outs, Camp-outs, and regular menus 

2. Care of clothing and camp equipment 

8. Social graces. 

4. Helping with camp food service 

English Department. 

The camp can provide an opportunity 
for the practice of effective communication 
and appreciation of literature: 

1. Proper language usage. 

2. Writing letters, plays, poems 
Storytelling 

Reading. 

Social Science. 

The history of the area its land, its 
people, and its customs 


is always an in 
teresting problem for study: 
1. A study of the area’s industries 
2. Indian lore and the lumber camps 
%. Use of public property 
i. Camp government. 
Sciences, physical and biological. 
\ study of the land, water, and living 
things is always interesting and useful 
lL. A study of forest and forest life 


College classes in child guidance meet regularly at camp. 
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An art class at the camp. This program 


President 
State 


was filmed for television. 
Holmes of Northern Illinois 
Teachers College looks on. 


2. Experiences in botany 
Activities in geology 

4. Study of the skies, stars, constellations, 

weather stations, ete 

5. "Soil. 
6 Sanitation. 
7. Rivers and lakes 
Fish and fishing 
Fire protection 
10 Photography, acrial, ete 
Il. Map development. 

2. Reforestation 
Physical Education Department. 

Physical exercise is basic to camp happi 
ness: 

1. Hiking 

2. Cook-outs and camp-outs 

5. Swimming and boating 

1 Snowshoeing 

5. Archery 

6. Bait casting and fishing 

7. Hunting and tracking 

Wood crafts 

% Camping out 

10. Games and athletic events 

Art Department. 

The camper has a chance to study nature 

as it deve lops 

Creative drawing and sketching 

2 dramatic music 


Painting pageants 


Educational Implications 

These are just a few of the many 
activities that can be carried on ina 
camp program, and surely the edu 
cational implications involved, as 
they are woven into the general 
camp program, are very evident 
even to the casual observer. Eflec 
live camp operation involves all 
fields of artistic and intellectual en 
deavor. None can be left out and 


none can succeed alone. * 
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ee E WAS A GOOD speaker, 
but he talked too long.” “I 


had a hard time staying awake.” 
“We've been doing that for years.” 
You've probably made similar re- 
marks, yoursell, on the way out of a 
meeting. But now that you have re- 
sponsibility lor planning a meeting, 
you are most anxious to avoid reac 
tions like these. 

You may be remembering a meet- 
ing where the chairman waited 15 
minutes for the last straggler, where 
each panel member gave a well-de- 
veloped speech, followed by another 
speech in summary, and where the 
meeting closed late with no chance 
to ask a single question. You didn't 
take many ideas away from that one. 

If the purpose of a meeting is to 
provide information, then it should 
result in new knowledge. Il a meet- 
ing is intended to give people an 
opportunity for thinking together 
about a problem, then there should 
If peo 
ple are meeting to decide together 
about a matter of 


be some changed attitudes. 


concern, then 
some positive action should result. 
Most meetings combine these pur- 
poses and are planned to provide 
for some information, 
changes in attitudes, and some posi- 
tive back-home action. How will 
you plan for a meeting that will 
give your audience some new ideas 
and confidence enough to go home 
and try them out? 


some 


Choosing the Subject 


OL course, a committee will share 
the responsibility. Your committee's 
first problem will be the choice of a 
subject which will be of real con- 
cern to your prospective audience. 
You and your committee may wish 
to circulate a questionnaire as wide- 
ly as possible, survey current litera- 


oo 


5O you  —_ to plan 


a meeting. 


by ELIZABETH 8S. AVERY 


AAHPER Consultant 


ture, and talk with your colleagues 
before you decide on the subject. 
Generally, a larger planning group 
will relieve you of some responsibili- 
ties and involve more people in the 
success of the meeting. If the sub- 
ject chosen is a special area, of in- 
terest to another profession, you 
may wish to combine forces in plan- 
ning for the meeting. Representa- 
lives of other groups can give your 
committee a different perspective. 


Method of Presentation 


The method of presentation you 
choose will depend upon the pur- 
If the subject 
is one requiring additional informa- 
tion, you may consider a single guest 
speaker, an expert who can bring his 
experience to the group. Unless 
some provision is made for audience 
participation, even an expert who is 
also a competent speaker, may lull 
your audience into that passive 
apathy which usually results in some 
of those unfavorable comments you 
wish to avoid. Don’t expect an “in- 


pose of the meeting. 


spirational” speaker to provide all 
back- 


the necessary motivation fa 
home action. 


A symposium, composed of sev- 
eral speakers, each presenting a dif- 
ferent aspect of the subject, may be 
provocative than a_ single 
speaker. However, it may be difh- 
cult to find three or four persons 
with the necessary expertness who 
will confine their speeches to those 
aspects of the subject specifically: as- 
signed them. Frequently, the low 
man on the totem pole finds noth- 
ing left to say. 


more 


The use of a panel of four or five 
persons to discuss an issue informal- 
ly is a familiar method. A skillful 
moderator can stimulate interaction 
among panel members, so that all 
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aspects of a subject are brought out 
in an informal, entertaining man- 
ner. Expertness is not so important 
a criterion for members of a panel 
as for participants in a symposium. 
‘The extemporaneous remarks of the 
panel and moderator and the nat 
ural flow of discussion can be more 
easily followed by the audience than 
can a formal presentation. ‘The 
panel method loses its value if it be- 
comes a series of prepared speeches, 
or a series of aimless, rambling mon- 
ologues. 

Demonstrations arc one of the 
most successtul ways to present a 
skill or a technic. Veaching methods 
can be readily understood when an 
audience is able to see the teacher 
and the class in action. There is a 
high level of understanding because 
there is more “doing” than “telling.” 
A considerable amount of practice 
and preparation is necessary to make 
even a simple demonstration effec- 
tive when children are involved. 

Role playing is unrehearsed and 
spontaneous. Volunteers play pre 


‘determined roles in a situation in 


volving human relations just: long 
enough to indicate how such a char- 
acter responds in the particular situ- 
ation. The play is “cut” as soon as 
reactions of the characters are sufh- 
ciently well defined to permit dis- 
cussion. Role playing is an interest 
ing way to define a problem and to 
test various solutions for it. Each 
individual in the audience tends to 
put himself into one of the roles and 
become much involved in discussion 
of the problem and its solution. 

Role playing is most useful in 
presenting problems in human rela 
tions, and for giving the audience a 
common. basis for discussion. It 
should not be used just to show off 
a new trick, 
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Audience Participation 
Whichever 


method or combina- 
tion of methods of presentation is 
chosen by your committee, a specifi 
plan must be made for audience 
participation. Time must be sched- 
uled for it and speaker, panel, or 
demonstration should not be per- 
mitted to infringe on this period. 
An individual in your audience will 
be able to interpret even the most 
expert presentation, only in terms of 
his own experience and understand- 


i 
Ing. 


Platlorm participants cannot an- 


swer unasked questions. An essen- 
tial part of the meeting is the op- 
portunity you can provide for the 
individual to make the transition 
between the presentation and_ his 
own understandings. If the gap be- 


tween the audience and the plat- 


form participants can be closed, so 
that both feel they are engaged in a 
common task, the purposes of the 
will have 


meeting been accom 
plished. 

How, then, can you provide for 
the participation that is necessary il 


vour audience are to 


members of 
take home some ideas fon 
Buzz groups, small group exchange 
of questions and answers, audience 
listening sections, observer sections, 


action? 


audience representation panels, and 
provision for oral and written ques 
tions are examples of successful pro- 


Use 


this 


Checklist 


often 
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cedures for facilitating audience 
participation. There are no magic 
formulas. 

If you are to make use of any of 
these procedures, it may first be 
necessary to rid yourself of the feat 
of allowing control of the meeting 
to pass from the platform partici- 
pants to the audience. Your audi- 
ence will be composed of adults who 
have made considerable personal 
sacrifice to attend the meeting. They 
will be most appreciative of any at 
tempt you may make to help them 


gain the knowledge and the new 
ideas for action that they came for. 


Ways To Get Participation 

‘Buzz groups ol six to ten are 
effective ways to get immediate par- 
ticipation. People can quickly ar- 
themselves into groups by 
turning around in alternate rows. 
Questions or 


range 
comments resulting 
from a 10-minute discussion period 
can be reported to the larger group 
by a recorder. It is a quick way to 
get problems, reactions, or ideas for 
action from the entire group. 

In a similar way, audience groups 
may formulate questions and ex 
change them with another group fon 
suggested answers. 


Belore a presentation by a speak 
er, symposium, or panel, the audi 
ence may be divided into listening 
sections. Mimeographed instruc 
tions may ask one section to listen 
for points needing clarification, an 


other for ideas that would work 
back home, and another to suggest 
next steps for action. Many othe: 


possibilities will suggest themselves 
to you. Reports of listening sections 
may be even more significant than 
the original presentation. 

If the subject of the meeting is 
highly controversial, or if a demon 
stration or role-playing situation is 
used, the audience might be divided 
into observing sections, each 
one to summarize the presentation 
from a particular point of view, 
Observations can be pooled by buzz 
groups. 

Audience 
may 


representation 
be drawn at 
recorders ol 


pancls 
random or from 
listening sections 
buzz groups. The panel may discuss 
the presentation informally, joining 
the platform participants. It is an 
effective way to express the audience 
point of view and to secure consen 
sus. 
Your 


wish to try other ways to give each 


planning committee may 
individual in your audience a chance 
to express his opinions, to have the 
presentation Clarified, and to suggest 
next The potential of an 
active, thinking group is enormous. 


steps. 


You can capitalize on it if you wall 


Other Factors 


The chairman. of 
will play 


your meeting 


an important part Good 


possible. 
action. 


include audience participation. 


1. Select a competent chairman. 


just before meeting time. 


the meeting. 


more effectively realized. 


Checklist for a Committee Planning a Meeting 


1. Select the subject, after gathering suggestions from as many sources as 


2. Determine the purposes of the meeting: 


3. Decide upon a meeting plan and a method of presentation which will 


5. Select the platform participants well in advance. Give them a complete 
preview of the meeting plan, inviting suggestions. 

6. Check the meeting room for necessary physical facilities. 

. Check room facilities and review the plan with the platform leaders 


8. Begin the meeting on time and end promptly. 
9. Collect evaluation data from the audience and others involved, following 


10. Make suggestions for improvement and follow-up to the planning com- 
mittee for the next meeting so that the values of this meeting can be 


informational—discussion— 
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for complete information. 


... The School Towels with the 
LASTING POWER That Means ECONOMY! 


The real price of any product is determined by its cost-per- 
use. And the long lasting power of McArthur Super-Gym and 
Super-Turk School Towels make them the lowest cost-per-use 
towels on the market today. The reason? . . . highest quality 
throughout from the best grade of two-ply cotton warp yarns 
through the best in manufacturing processes. Check on 
famous McArthur School Towels for your school. Write today 
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meetings take place when both the 
platform leaders the audience 
are at ease. This climate may be 
dependent on the chairman, 
speaking manner, his introductions 
and his explanation of procedures. 

After you have planned the pre- 
sentation and participation phases 
of the meeting, you will want to give 
some thought to the physical setup 
of the meeting room. Someone on 
the planning committee should in- 
spect this room well in advance, and 
again just before the meeting, to 
check on seating arrangements, and 
to provide for necessary audio-visual 
equipment, ventilation, and lighting 
arrangements. Some thought given 
to these details will help you to 
avoid most of the last-minute crises. 

Program participants should be 
well briefed ahead of time on the 
total meeting plan. You will want 
to meet with them again, just before 
the meeting convenes, to clarify and 
review the plan. It would be desir- 
able for panel members to meet with 
their chairman or moderator in a 
warntup session. 


NEW YORK STATE REPRESENTATIVE: Vern Volland, 19 Fairchild Drive, Eggertsville 21,N.Y 


Evaluating Success 


How do you plan to evaluate the 
success of your meeting? You may 
wish to prepare simple mimeo- 
graphed post-meeting evaluation 
sheets to be filled out by members of 
the audience as they leave. Matured 
reactions may be secured by asking 
the audience to return the question- 
naire at a later date. Supplying a 
return) postcard will result’ a 
higher percentage of replies. Space 
will be needed for answering such 
questions as: 

How could the meeting have been im- 
proved? 

What things did you like most about the 
meeting? 

What suggestions would you make for 
future meetings? 

Space may also be needed for value 
ratings such as Poor, All Right, and Very 
Good. 

Your planning committee and the 
platiorm participants may have sug- 
gestions for improvement. Any com- 
ments or recommendations you col- 
lect should be made available to the 
planning committee for the next 
meeting. 
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College Basketball 
(Continued from page 15) 


consisted of a weave dribble among 
four chairs set 15 feet apart. 

Some of the pre-test scores were 
surprisingly poor. One student, for 
example, completed successfully only 
three short shots in a minute’s time. 
‘(This same student made 24 baskets 
‘on the post-test.) Several failed to 
make more than eight baskets in the 
‘time allowed. A number of the times 
in the predribble tests were likewise 
poor. 

The post-tests revealed that all of 
the students for whom we had pre- 
and post-test scores (11 students) 
improved their scores. Average im- 
provement in short shots was 8.9 
baskets per student. In dribbling, 
the average improvement was 1.48 
seconds per student. In another 
Freshman elementary section (a 
group of 26 students) which was or- 
ganized on a similar basis, the im- 
provement in test scores was like- 
wise good, although not quite as im- 
pressive as in the smaller section. In 
respect to the short-shot test, the 
average improvement was 8.5  bas- 
kets. In the dribbling test, the aver 
age improvement was .98 second. 

Of the 20 boys for whom we had 
pre- and post-test scores, all but two 
showed improvement shooting 
and all but one in the dribble test. 
The student who retrogressed in the 
dribble test was off one-tenth of a 
second in his post-test; those who 
failed to improve in the shooting 
test were off one and three baskets 
respectively from scores made on the 
pre-tests. 


Particular Benefits 

There is a very definite place for 
basketball properly conducted in 
the college required physical educa- 
tion program. Conducted on an in- 
structional basis, it can provide 
benefits for the experienced and in- 
experienced alike. Particular bene- 
fits may be provided for the inex- 
perienced player where a system of 
classification is employed and the in- 
experienced are assigned to small 
sections in which they have ample 
opportunity to practice fundamental 
skills and to play the game. * 
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Social 


Dancing 


in 
Junior 


High 


KACHING OF social dancing 

is neglected in many schools; 
yet it is something in which many ol 
the students will take part and 
many more will wish they could. A 
well-taught social dancing class can 
be an educational experience, a class 
in which adjustment to the groups 
and the accompanying social cour- 
tesies, as well as dancing skills, may 
be learned. The logical teacher for 
this is the physical education 
teacher. 

You may hesitate to teach social 
dancing. If so, answer these ques- 
tions. Do you enjoy dancing? Have 
you a good sense of rhythm? Can 
you tell foxtrot from waltz time? Is 
it hard for you to keep your foot 
still when you hear a dance band? 
Can you follow easily and lead a 
little? If your answer is “‘yes’’ to the 
above questions, there is no reason 
why you Should not try your skill at 
teaching social dancing. 


How To Begin Social Dancing 

First, you must choose a_ place. 
The room will be whatever is avail- 
able, but it should not be so large as 
to seem bare or be difficult to speak 
in. Neither should it be so small as 
to be crowded. Beginners need room 
to move, and they need to be able 
to see the teacher when she demon- 
strates. 

Second, you must have a group. 
The group should include both boys 
and girls from the first meeting, 
evenly divided if possible. It never 
is, so prepare for the odd ones. 
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Third, you must make plans. 
Your purpose is to make your pupils 
socially at ease and acceptable on a 
dance floor. They will not learn 
this by learning steps only. Your 
plan for each lesson should be defi- 
nite and follow a pattern. If you 
don’t plan what you are going to 
teach, you will leave out a great deal 
that should be taught. Plan forma- 
tions, steps, leads, pointers for style, 
and courtesies. 

Group Unity 

The group must feel a unity if it 
is to get the maximum benefit from 
the class. It must be “our class,” 
something each one enjoys so much 
that he will go to no end of trouble 
to be there. Explain at the begin 
ning that the class is not a “date 
bureau.”” While the students are in 
the class, they are members of a 
group and should be interested in 
dancing with many partners, not 
just one. Be sure to set up the pro 
gram from the beginning in such a 
way that a change of partners is in 
evitable. Progress gradually to selec 
tion of partners, but always include 
some mixers until the group shows 
that it is capable of taking care of 
the change without embarrassment 
to anyone, 

You will get better results if you 
can have a small group and carry 
the members through a_ predeter 
mined number of lessons. At least 
one informal dance should be in 
cluded in the year’s program. Com 
mittees from the group should make 
the plans, with your help, since they 
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will be inexperienced. and could 
easily leave out something impor 
tant. No outsiders should be in 
cluded, except by special invitation, 
and they are guests of the group and 
not of an individual. 


Dancing can be and should be 
fun. Plan to make the course inter- 
esting and each hour a recreational 
period for those who take part. Each 
class meeting should find the group 
a little more at ease socially as well 
as more skillful in dancing. 


Easy Steps First 

How many steps should your stu- 
dents know in order to get by on a 
dance floor? The beginner should 
be restricted to the easy steps. The 
two fundamental basic steps which 
are good to start with are the fox 
trot and the waltz. The foxtrot is 
America’s most popular dance. 
Years ago it consisted of quick con 
tinuous running steps like a fox 
trotting. Today the foxtrot is not 
one dance, but is the name for the 
most popular dance rhythm and has 
developed into various steps. 

Remember, teachers, that orches 
tras play the foxtrot today in all 
sorts of tempos ranging from = slow 
to swing time. ‘The beginner must 
practice to slow music and work 
into the fast tempos. Have your 
students practice their fundamental 
steps over and over again 


‘Secret of Leading 


No matter how well the boy 
knows the steps, he cannot lead well 
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if he leans far forward, slumps, or 
dances in any position that causes 
an uneven distribution of weight; 
in other words, stress good posture. 
Instill in the boy the idea that if he 
does his own part well and holds his 
right hand firmly below the girl’s 
shoulder blade, all will go well. 
Point out to the boy that as he 
dances he looks over his partner’s 
right shoulder and that he must not 
pump his arms or flounce his elbows 
to help him keep time. 


Points To Stress 


The teacher must remember to 
stress to the girl that she should 
take long steps, stretch from the 
ankle and point with her toes, dance 
with poise and assurance. If the girl 
is tall, that she 
shouldn't try to appear smaller by 
leaning forward. She shouldn't curl 
her arm under her partners. Her 
toes should touch the floor first. 


stress the fact 


Stress to the boys not to be alraid 
to hold their partners firmly—the 
girls won't bite them. But don’t let 
the boys crush the girls with the 
grip of a boa constrictor either. “Try 
not to allow brusque and sudden 
motions. Have them 
keeping their head and 
high. Stress being natural. 


conscious of 
shoulders 


Dancers’ Etiquette 


A boy asks for a dance. He says, 
“May I have the next dance?” on 
“Would you like to dance?” He 
should never say, “Have you the 
next dance?” No girl likes to admit 
that she hasn't. ‘The gracious and 
popular girl dances with each boy 
who asks. It is far better to dance 
with a poor dancer than to slight a 
friend. It is not good form for a 
girl to refuse to dance, unless she ts 
ill or is not dancing. If she declines 
one dance, she should not dance any 
more. 


Outcomes of Program 


Test your teaching by asking yout 
self these questions: 


* J. Do the boys and girls enjoy 
dancing together? 

2. Is their social behavior on the 
dance floor acceptable? 

8. Have they gained in assurance 
and poise relation with each 
other? 
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!. Can they perform all the fun- 
damental steps with ease, accuracy, 
and rhythmic precision? 

5. Can the boys lead well and the 
girls follow well? 

6. Do they enjoy dancing with 
different partners? 

7. Is there courtesy and friendli- 
ness in partner relationships? 

8. Does the instruction given in 
social dance class carry over to per- 
formance and social behavior at the 
school dances? 


How Nordhoff Pupils Dance 
(7th and 8th Grades) 


Rhythmic Response in Social Dance 
1. Class responding to foxtrot time 

clapping and walking around in a circle. 
responding to waltz time - 

clapping and walking around in a circle. 


Class 


Dance Position 


1. Closed position — facing each other 
directly, bodies crect, heads up, shoulders 
level. Boy places his right arm around the 
girl with his hand in the small of the girl's 
back. The girl puts her left arm, without 
weight, upon her partner's right shoulder. 
The boy's lett arm and the girl’s right arm 
should be raised sideward with the elbows 
only slightly bent and the girl’s right hand 
placed lightly, palm down, in the boy’s left 
hand. Both turn their heads slightly to 
the left so that each is looking over each 
other's right shoulder. The boy 
starts dancing by 
his left foot. 
her right. 

2. Open position 


always 
stepping forward with 
The girl steps backward with 


from closed position 
partners turn in so that the boy's right 
side and the girl’s left side are together 
and from the waist down they are facing 
in the same direction with their heads 
turned forward. ‘The extended arms are 
slightly lowered. All steps in the open 
position start forward with the outside feet 
boy's left foot and girl's vight. 


Dance Walk 


In the following explanation of steps, 
only the boy's part is described. 

1. Foxtrot walk —taking steps forward 
to first and third beats — performing in 
closed and open positions. 

2. Waltz walk—stepping forward on first 
beat, swinging free leg forward on second 
and third beats 
open positions. 


performing in closed and 


Fundamental Steps 


1. Foxtrot step. Forward, hold, side to- 
gether—perform the same step backward 
Backward, hold, side together (leading off 
with right foot), 

On count one, step forward on left foot 

bring right foot up to left, hold on count 
“and.” On count two, step to right side 
with right foot—bring left foot up to right 
on count “and.” 


Have students practice this basic step, 
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which is really one half of a square box. 
Then, when they are ready, have them per- 
form the second half of the box by repeat- 
ing the same step, but boys leading off 
backward with right foot. 

On count one, step backward on right 
foot—bring left foot up to right and hold 
on count “and.” On count two, step to 
left side with left foot—bring right toot 
up to left foot and count “and.” 

2. Box foxtrot step (when ready to com- 
bine). Combine one forward foxtrot step 
with one backward foxtrot step, so that the 
feet make a square pattern on the floor. 
Counts would be one and two and three 
and four. 

3. Foxtrot side step. On count one, step 
sideward left. On count two, close right 
foot to lett and transfer weight. On count 
three, step again sideward left. On count 
four, close right foot to left but do not 
transfer weight. Repeat to right. 

1. Simple foxtrot combinations. lwo 
foxtrot walks—-one measure or four counts. 
One foxtrot side—-one 
counts. 


measure or four 


Two box foxtrot steps—two measures o1 
eight) counts. Four foxtrot walks—open 
position -two measures or eight counts. 

5. Waltz step. On count one, take one 
long gliding step forward with left foot. 
On count two, take a shorter step sideward 
with right foot. On count three, close left 
foot to the right, transferring the weight to 
the left foot. Continue forward with right 
foot. 

6. Box waltz step. Combine one for- 
ward waltz step with one backward waltz 
step so that the feet make a square pat- 
tern on the floor. 

7. Hesitation waltz step. Many dancers 
use this step in starting the waltz because 
it gives them plenty of time to sense the 
thythm and then swing freely into the 
basic waltz step. 

On count one, step forward with left 
foot and hold this position for second and 
third beats. Step backward with right foot 
on count one and hold position for second 
and third beats. 

8. Simple waltz combinations. 

a. Two hesitation waltz steps—4 measures 
or 10 counts; Four waltz steps turning—4 
measures or 12 counts. 

b. Combine four waltz steps forward—4 
measures or 12 counts—with two box waltz 
steps, turning on box steps 
12 counts. 


4 measures or 


c. Combine two hesitation waltz steps—4 
measures or 12 counts--with two box waltz 
12 counts. 

d. Combine two hesitation waltz steps—+4 
measures or 12 counts—with three box 
waltz steps—8 measures or 24 counts. 

9 Rye waltz. Touch heel and toe to left 
twice; slide three steps to left. “Touch heel 
and toe to right; then slide three steps to 
right. Waltz. 


steps—-4 measures or 


Advanced Dancing (8th Grade) 
Tango Rhythm 


Have class fecl the rhythmic beat of the 
tango by clapping and taking one step to 
each beat. Then have the class take two 
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steps instead of one on the third beat. The 
class is now walking in tango time, 


Tango Steps 


Step backward with left foot—slow. Step 
forward with right foot—slow. The Break 

step forward with left foot—quick. Fol 
low through with right foot and step to 
right side quick. Draw left foot slowly to 
arch of the right foot, weight’ of body 
remaining on the right foot. 

Step forward—left foot—slow. Step for 
ward—right foot—slow. ‘The Break—step 
forward with left foot—quick. Step right 
side with right foot—quick. Close left foot 
to the right foot—slow. 

Step to left side with left foot, facing 
in line of direction. Step in front of and 
across the left foot with the right foot, 
making an X of your legs. Follow through 
with the left foot from around in back 
of the right foot. The Break—step for- 
ward with left foot—quick. Step right side 
with right foot—quick. Close left foot to 
the right foot—slow. 

In open position, step forward in the 
line of direction with left foot. In same 
position, step forward with right foot. The 
Break—step forward with left foot—quick. 
Step right side with right foot—quick. 
Close left foot to the right foot. 


Jitterbug 


For quite a number of our teenagers, 
correct ballroom dancing is far too digni 
fied. When the music’s hot, feet begin to 
twinkle, and prance they must. ‘The fol- 
lowing are two of the most used jitterbug 
steps. 

1. The shag step. “Jersey Bounce” o1 
“String of Pearls” provides good back 
ground music, 

Step—hop left—count one and 

Step—hop right—two and 

Step left—Step right—three and 

Step——hop left—four and 

[his is all done to one measure of the 
music. Then repeat the step, starting with 
the same foot. 

Variations of the shag are: 

a. Four shag steps in place in dance 
position, 

b. ‘Two shag steps turning in place in 
individual circles. Partners separate: girl 
turns in her own circle to the righi; boy 
turns in his own circle to the left. 

c. Two shag steps in place in dance 
position, 

d. Partners separate, both moving back 
ward with two shag steps. 

e. Turn again in individual circles with 
two shag steps. 

f. Move toward each other with two shag 
steps. 

g. Assume dance position with two shag 
steps in one spot. Start all over again. 

Be sure the students practice all these 
steps very slowly at first until they have 
them down pat; then watch them shine. 

2. The Lindy Hop. Couples start in 
closed position. 

Count one—Boy turns partner to open 
position as he steps back with left—slow 
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Count two—Lift right knee and step on 
ball of foot in place (slow). These two 
movements I call the rock step—back and 
rock, 

Count one—Bringing partner to closed 
position with a step forward with left, 
making quarter turn left-—quick. Count 
“and”—Step right to side—quick. Count 
two—Step left forward—slow. 

Count one—Step forward and a little to 
right side on right foot—quick. Count 
‘and”—Step on left quick. Count two— 
Step on right — quick — finishing up in 
closed position—ready to begin again by 
pushing partner into open with step back 
on left. 

The most common mistakes I find the 
youngsters making in learning to jitterbug 
are: 

a. Trying to jitterbug like they do a fox- 
trot; using their hips instead of knee ac- 
tion, 

b. ‘Taking their steps too long. The 
steps, especially in a Lindy Hop, should be 
very short. 


The Samba 


Samba music is played in 2/4 time. 
Against the dominant basic rhythm, the 
drum beats in syncopated time, giving a 
very unusual character to the music. In 
general, the samba might be described 
as a Viennese waltz pattern in'2/4 time 
‘The basic figure consists of a forward o1 
backward step followed by a side close. 
The rhythm is quick-quick-slow. Like the 
waltz, the samba has a lifting movement, 
but while the waltz has a single rise and 
fall to a measure, the samba has a double 
one which causes it to appear bouncy 
Besides this rise and fall, the samba is 
usually accompanied by a body sway pecu 
lar to this dance. Unlike the rhumba, 
which keeps the upper body nearly mo 
tionless, while the hips accent the rhythm, 
the samba keeps the hips more centered 
while the upper body sways forward and 
backward, like the pendulum of a clock. 
When the feet go forward the body goes 
hackward and when the feet go backward, 
the body goes forward. 

The basic samba step. Count one—Step 
left forward on ball of foot with a lifting 
movement followed by a slight bend of the 
knee. Count “and”—-Place right foot a few 
inches to the side with another lifting 
movement, Count two—Close with left 
and slightly bend both knees. Count three 

Step right back with lifting movement 
followed by a slight bend of knee. Count 
“and” —Place left a few inches to the side 
with lifting movement. Count four-—Close 
with right and slightly bend both knees 
Reverse the figure by stepping back left 
and forward. 

1 found in teaching my youngsters they 
were able to “catch on” to the samba step 
quicker, if I gave the following directions 
to them: Starting with left foot, taking 
short gliding steps, brush the floor with 
your feet. Count the steps one and two, 
three, and four. One and two are forward, 
while three and four are backward and 
keep repeating. Remember to have the 


body act like a pendulum--when the feet 
go forward the body goes backward; when 
the feet go backward, the body goes tor- 
ward. 


The Rhumba 


This dance is simple to learn and great 
fun. It takes practice to make the dance 
different from an ordinary foxtrot. The 
correct position for this dance is for both 
partners to be erect, slightly apart and 
with feet parallel. The boy's right hand 
should be on the girl’s left hip, slightly 
above her waistline, His left hand and 
left elbow and her right hand and right 
elbow are pressed together and held rather 
high. 

Liny steps are used throughout, and the 
flat of the foot or the whole foot is used 
while dancing. Don’t allow the youngsters 
to dance on their toes when doing the 
rhumba. From the waist up, perfect poise; 
from the waist down, you get your entire 
movement. Lhe rhythm is 4/4 tempo. The 
steps should be about three inches long 
forward and back, and two inches on the 
side steps. “Mama Inez’’ is an excellent 
rhumba dance tune 


Before teaching one rhumba step, you 
must have your pupils master the rhumba 
movement—a knee action that sets the hips 
in motion, 

1. The rhumba movement in_ place. 
Stand with feet together. Bend left knee 
and relax left hip. This shifts the weight 
to the right leg. Uhe right knee is straight. 
Bend right knee and relax right hip. This 
shifts weight to the left leg 

2. Basic steps 

a. Step to lett side with the left foot 
(count one). Close with the right (count 
“and”). Step forward on the left (count 
two) pause (count “and"”). Step to the 
right side with the right foot (count three). 
Bring left foot to right (count “and”) 
Step backward with the right (count four), 
pause (count “and”) 

b. Step forward with left (count one). 
Step forward with right (count two), Step 
forward with left (count three). Draw 
right foot up to left on count four 

3. Variations. 

a. The Rock Step. ‘This step is done in 
a forward and backward direction—count 
ing one and two, three and fous 

One—Step forward (quick) 

And—Move right back a couple of inches 
(quick). 

left in place (slow), 

Phree— Step forward right (quick) 

And—Move left back a couple of inches 
(quick). 

Four—Step right in place (slow) 

b. This next variation is one that the 
youngsters enjoy doing very much 

Loe of left foot pointed forward—count 
one; Toe of left foot pointed back-—count 
two; Toe of left foot pointed forward 
count three; Toe of right foot pointed 
backward—count four 

Then T usually have the youngsters: fol 
low up by doing the basic step 6b going 
forward, allowing them to make up their 
own combinations, * 
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Hostelers arriving at Manada Gap 


ANY PERSONS believe that 

education for worthy use of 
leisure is one of the major problems 
facing our country today. One of 
the main objectives of the school 
and college is to help-students de- 
velop the skills, habits, attitudes, 
and knowledges which will make 
these leisure hours satisfying and 
constructive. 
Program Integration 

Since many recreational skills and 
habits are lost during the transition 
of the student from school life to 
after-school life, a more concerted 
effort should be made to integrate 
school physical education programs 
and recreation programs of outside 
agencies. 

This transition period is difficult 
and students need guidance in ad- 
justing to the adult life of the com- 
munity. Our schools must accept 
the responsibility for providing op- 
portunity for experiences that will 
help students identify themselves 
with community organizations. 

Recreational organizations in the 
community offer the student the 
means for the continued practice 
necessary in the sports skills being 
learned in the school physical edu- 
cation program. Research has_ re- 
vealed a close relationship between 
skill in a sport and love of a sport; 
therefore, out-of-school practice in 
these schooL-acquired activities is one 
way of promoting continued interest 
in a sport, 

Afhliation with community agen- 
cies before leaving school will give 
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Lanks. from Monkmeyer Press Photo Service 
on the Horseshoe Trail (Pa.) 
the student first-hand experience 
and will increase his chance of con- 
tinuing the interest in after-school 
years. This is in keeping with the 
trend to utilize more fully the re- 
sources of the community in_ the 
education of democratic citizens, and 
it offers a practical way of eliminat- 
ing the gap which usually exists be- 
tween the program of physical edu- 
cation and recreation in school and 
college and that carried out in adult 
society. 
Discovering Resources 

There are many recreational clubs 
and organizations operating in near- 
ly every community. In order to dis- 
cover opportunities for participa- 
tion in sports, students and teachers 
may find it desirable to conduct a 
survey of the organizations promot- 
ing sports. The information desired 

An examination of available re- 
sources for leisure in the commu- 
nity should prompt some students 
to afhliate with organizations best 
suited to their needs and interests. 
The ultimate decision of joining or 
not joining an organization is left 
entirely to the student. The respon- 
sibility of the teacher is to help ob- 
tain the necessary information and 
aid him in becoming afhliated if he 
so desires, 
National Amateur Clubs 

Schools have worked rather close- 
ly with public and semi-public rec- 
reation agencies. In addition to the 
community recreation department, 
many schools have co-operated with 
such organizations as the YMCA, 


Every community has 
amateur recreation 
elubs for leisure-time 
sports participation 


YWCA, Boy Scouts, Girl 
Little Theater, and others. 

However, there are many private 
agencies which should prove a valu- 
able resource in the community. 
Outstanding in this group are the 
many national amateur recreation 
clubs sponsoring individual and 
dual sports. A list of some of these 
organizations reveals the possibili- 
ties for continued participation in 
sports: 


Scouts, 


League of American Wheelmen; Women’s 
International Bowling Congress; American 
Canoe Association; National Field Archery 
Association; Amateur Roller Skating Asso- 
ciation of America; National Skeet Shoot 
ing Association; Skate-sailing Association of 
America; United States Table Tennis Asso- 
ciation; National Association of Angling 
and Casting Clubs; American Power Boat 
Association; United States Golf Associa- 
tion; American Camping Association; Ama 
teur Athletic Union; American Bowling 
Congress; National Archery Association; 
North American Yacht Racing Association; 
United States Figure Skating Association; 
National Shuffleboard Association; Appala- 
chian Mountain Club; National Ski Asso- 
ciation of America; National Rifle Associa 
tion of America; Amateur Fencers League 
of America; Amateur Trap Shooting Asso- 
ciation; National Horseshoe Pitchers Asso- 
ciation; Outboard Boating Club of Amer- 
ica; Amateur Skating Union of United 
States; Amateur Bicycle League of Amer- 
ica; United States Paddle Tennis Associa- 
tion; United States Squash Racquets Asso- 
ciation; United States Revolver Association; 
American Youth Hostels; American Snow 
shoe Union; United States Lawn Tennis 
Association; American Roque League; 
Isaak Walton League of America. 


Specializing of Interests 

If the physical education pro- 
gram has accomplished the objective 
of education for worthy use of 
leisure, students will have developed 
an enduring interest in a particular 
sport or sports. It seems reasonable 
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Sports Clubs 


by MARY B. DABNEY 


Texas Technological College 


since 


individual and dual sports 
have 


more carry-over value than 
team sports, clubs specializing in 


these sports should be of particular 


interest to those desiring to con- 
tinue sports in adult life. 

On the whole, teachers of physical 
education have failed to recognize 
the potential value of these clubs, 
not only to the student concerned 
but to the physical education pro- 
gram. They offer great opportunity 
for furthering educational objec- 
tives. 


Purposes of the Clubs 


Although they vary, the purposes 
in the main are as follows: 


1. Io promote interest and participation 
in the sport they sponsor. 
2. To 


encourage competition between 
teams and individuals in all parts of 
the United States. 

3. To safeguard the interests of the sport. 

4. To control conditions of competitive 
play. 

5. Lo create public sentiment for the 
sport. 

6. To foster good sportsmanship. 

7. To promote amateurism. 

8. ‘To promote safety in sports 


Club Programs 
These purposes are carried out 
through various activities. The fol- 
lowing are typical: 
1. Organizing and sponsoring special 
events, such as arranging tournaments 
and competitions for their members on 
a local, state, regional, national, and 
sometimes international basis 
Publishing magazines, bulletins, hand- 
books, and other materials, and other- 
wise keeping their members and the 
public informed about the sport. 
3. Standardizing rules and regulations per 
taining to the conduct of the sport. 
1. Making available to the local clubs the 
guidance and practical assistance of an 
experienced national staff. 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND 


Benefits Derived 


Benefits which national clubs offer 

should accrue not only to the mem- 
ber personally and to the group but 
also to school and college physical 
education programs. These values 
do not come automatically with 
afhliation. They are potential bene- 
fits which might be attained through 
membership in a national club. 
Benefits to Members. |. Oppor- 
tunity to compete in any part of the 
United States; 2. Opportunity for 
informal and formal sports instruc- 
tion; 3. Opportunity to keep in- 
formed of all the latest happenings 
in the field of sport; 4. Entrée into 
any community; 5. Opportunity for 
social contacts. 
Benefits to School and College 
Physical Education. |. Opportu- 
nities for participation in sports not 
included in the school and college 
program; 2. Opportunities for meet 
ing the needs of highly skilled stu 
dents; 3. Opportunities for meeting 
the needs of the less skilled pet 
former; 4. Opportunities for prac 
ticing school-learned activities; 5. 
Opportunities for supplementing 
school facilities and equipment; 6. 
Opportunities for supplementing 
school and college leadership; 7. 
Opportunities for supplementing 
school and college teaching mate- 
rials. 


Evaluating Sports Clubs 


Because of the variations in clubs 
and individual differences, it is not 


Members of an Armed Forces 
Fietd Archery Club draw back 
their bowstrings. 


Women learn basic points on riflery. 
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expedient to set up standardized 
guides for use by all students and 
teachers in every community. How 
ever, some general guides might be 
suggested. ‘The student makes the 
ultimate, decision in athliating with a 
club. However, the guidance of the 
teacher is invaluable to him in at 
riving at a decision. The following 
are suggested as general guides for 
the evaluation of a sports club: 
It should 
1. Operate a program which complements 
and supplements the opportunities pro 
vided by the educational institutions of 
the community 
2. Proyide qualified leadership 


3. Provide opportunities for wholesome 


recreation. 


1. Provide a wholesome social environ 
ment. 


» Promote safety in’ sports 
6. Have specific provisions for all students 


7. Be economical of costs, time, and other 
demands, * 


Here they are adjusting slings. 
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European Conference on Health 
Education of the Public 


by VIVIAN V. DRENCKHAHN 


[he World Health Organization, Re 
gional Office for Europe, in collaboration 
with the United) Kingdom Ministry of 
Health, sponsored a conterence on health 
education in’ London last April. 

Health education consultants visited 13 
COUDTLELES prior to the conference, obtain 
ing from health workers suggestions for the 
conference program 

Delegates from 18 countries included 
medical administrators, directors of health 
education, educators, public health nurses, 
physicians, officers of voluntary health 
agencies, and others 

I he purpose of the conference was (1) 
to identify the constituents of a total pro 
gram of health education of the public; 
and (2) to plan toward expansion of 
health education within countries and the 
region as a whole. 

Lopics discussed include the scope of 
health education; role of health personnel 
in health education of the public; plan 
ning for health education of the public; 
and understanding and applying psycho 
logical principles in health education 

Outstanding speakers were Sir John 
Charles, Ministry of Health; Norman Begg 
WHO Regional Office for Europe; and 
Conference Co-Chairmen James M. Mackin 
tosh, London School of Hygiene and Trop 
cal Medicine and Eugene Aujaleu, Ministry 
of Public Health and Population, France 
In addition to the participants, other 
speakers included John Burton, Central 
Council for Health Education, London; 
Pierre Delore, Centre for Health Education, 
Lyon, France; Magda Kelber, Haus Schwal 
bach, Germany; Jaan Koekebakker, Insti- 
tute of Preventive Medicine, Leiden, Neth 
erlands; and Helen Martikainen, Chiet 
Section of Health Education, WHO. 

The plan for the conference was dis 
cussed by Ruth FE. Grout, WHO consultant 
in health education, and Vivian V. Drenck- 
hahn, adviser on health education, WHO 
Regional Office for Europe. 

Participants, in summing up the con 
ference discussion, emphasized the follow 
ing factors in health education programs: 
(1) local participation of persons in pro- 
grains; (2) research on methods of health 
education; (3) team work at all levels; (4) 
health education, a way of life: (5) need 
for long-term and short-term goals in pro 
grams; (6) a broadened base for profes 
sional education. 

\ complete report of the conference is 
being prepared and will) be available 
through the Regional Office for Europe at 
a later date. * 
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An International Congress on the Essentials of 
Physical Education for Youth 


APRIL IL1-16, 1954 
at the 
Connecticut Valley Colleges in the United States of America 
Amhersi, Mount Holyoke, Smith, Springfield, and the 
University of Massachusetts 


Sponsored by 


The American Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation 


Address correspondence to Organizing Committee 
Dorothy S. Ainsworth, Smith College. 


Anna M. Anderson, springfield Public 


Dorothy S, Ainsworth 
Smith College 


Northampton, Massachusetts Schools, 
Robert T. Berry, Springfield Public 
Co-ordinating Group Schools. 


Joint Council on International Affairs Ruth Evans, Springfield College. 

in Health, Physical Education and Mildred Howard, Mount Holyoke 
Recreation. College. 

4. W. Marsh, Amherst College. 
Liaison Officer Warren McGuirk, University of Massa 
Rachel bk. Bryant chusetts. 

1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. Ruth Totman, University of Massachu 
Washington 6, D.C. setts. 


PROGRAM 
SUNDAY, APRIL I1, Smith College 


11 A.M.-4 P.M. Registration at Scott Gymnasium, 

2 P.M. Meeting in regard to places to stay held with representatives from 
each college. 

2-4 P.M. lours of equipment and facilities at Smith College. Guides, Student 
Athletic Association. 

tpom. Open Session of the Congress. 


6:30 PM. Dinner for the Congress. Music by a Smith College choral group. 
Students welcome to Congress. 


\fter dinner = Water Ballet by Smith College students, Scott Gymnasium. 


MONDAY, APRIL 12, University of Massachusetts 


Subject: Recreation Essentials in Physical Education for Youth. 
Morning Papers and discussions. 

Luncheon At University. 

\fternoon Discussions and demonstrations. 


Evening Square dance. 


TUESDAY. APRIL 13, Springfield College 


Subject: Research for Essentials in Physical Education. 
Luncheon Springfield College. 

\fternoon Discussions. 

Evening Demonstration, 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 14, Springfield Public Schools 
Subject: Essentials of Physical Education for Youth in the Publie Schools 
(from kindergarten through high school). 

Demonstrations and visits. 
Luncheon Arranged by Public Schools. 
\fternoon Discussions and papers. 
Evening Open. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 15, at Amherst College and Mount 
Holyoke College 

Subject: Essentials of Physical Education for Youth in University and College. 

Morning \t Amherst—Discussions and papers. 

Luncheon \t Amherst College. 

Afternoon Women will go to Mount Holyoke College; men remain at Amherst 

College for discussions and demonstrations. 
Dinner \t Mount Holyoke College (men and women). 
Evening Closing of Congress—Dance Recital by Mount Holyoke students. 


Morning 
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A Preview of the 
National Convention 


New York City 
April 19-23, 1954 


Theme: 
“The Challenge of Values” 


HE THEME FOR the 1954 
convention of the 
American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, 
“The Challenge ot Values,” under 
lines the necessity for program eval- 
uation. ‘The convention will be 
held jointly with the Eastern Dis 
trict Association —April 19-23. Head- 
quarters will be the Hotel Statler 
in New York City. 

Nelson S. Walke, of Brooklyn 
College, is convention manager. His 
special advisory committee includes 
Frank J. O'Brien, M.D., Associate 
Superintendent of Schools, Board of 
Fducation, New York City; I. H. 
Goldberger, M.D., Director of the 
Bureau of Health Education, Board 
of Education, New York City; and 
Gertrude Cohen, President, New 
York Health Education ‘Teachers 
Association, Midwood High School, 
Brooklyn. 


Record Attendance Expected 

The largest attendance in the his- 
tory of ANHPER conventions is an 
ticipated. 

The program will include out- 
standing general session speakers 
and national leaders at section and 
division meetings. An international 
meeting in physical education will 
precede the convention (see facing 
page) . 

There will be an evening open 
for the theatre, tours and visitations 
in all areas, and an all-convention 
social evening planned around the 
theme, “Night-life in New York.” * 


POR HEALTH, PHYSICAL FDUCATION, AND 


HOTEL RESERVATION FORM 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION & RECREATION 


New York, New York 
April 19-23, 1954 


Please jill out the form below in complete detail, particularly ARRIVAL 
AND DEPARTURE DATES, TYPE OF ACCOMMODATIONS, and NAMES 
OF OCCUPANTS. No deposit is required. 


SEND APPLICATION IN AS SOON AS POSSIBLE in order to insure 
your desired ACCOMMODATIONS. 


DETACH AND MAIL DIRECT TO 
Dr. Nelson S. Walke 
Chairman, Health & Physical Education Department (Men) 
Brooklyn College 
Bedford Avenue and Avenue H 
Brooklyn 10, N. Y. 


CONVENTION HOTELS Suite 
Single Double Iwin-bed (lor2 
with bath with bath with bath persons) 


HOTEL STATLER (Hdq.)  $6.00-$11.00 | $8.00-$14.00 $10,00-$18.00 $25.00-$27.00 
For each additional person 
in double or twin-bedroom, 
extra charge of $3.00 per day. 
HOTEL NEW YORKER $5.00 S8.00 | S8.00-812.50 813.50 $17.00-824.00 
Room for three persons with 
bath, $12.00-$14.00 per day 
Four in one room with bath, 
$3.00 each a day. 
HOTEL MARTINIQUE $4.50. $7.50 | $7.00-$12.00  $8.00-$12.00  $15.00-822.00 
Special student rates at Hotel Martinique 
Four in one room with running water, $2.25 per person per day 
Four in one room with bath, $2.50 per person per day 


PLACE: First Choice 
Second Choice 
Twin-bedded Room 


Single Reom Double-bedded Room 


Suite for persons Three in room 
Student Rate Runniig water Bath Four in room 
ARRIVAL: . at A.M. P.M. 
date 
DEPARTURE: . at A.M. P.M. 


date 


List below names and addresses of occupants for above rooms: 


Street & Number City State 


Request sent by: 
Name 
Institution or Company 
Street: Address 


City State 
If this reservation request is for EXHIBITOR © PERSONS ON PROGRAM 


please specily: 
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Aerial view of Lincoln, Central District 
Convention city April 7-10, showing 
Nebraska’s famous Capitol and the city’s 
business section. 


CENTRAL 
Lincoln, Nebr.—April 7-10 


LINCOLN, CAPITAL of Nebraska, 
will be host to the 1954 Central Dis- 
trict Convention. Called the “Lilac 
City” and the “City of Churches,” 
Lincoln is also an outstanding trade 
center. 

The State Capitol, one of Amer 
beautiful, the 
state’s executive offices and depart. 
ments, the unicameral legislature, 
and the Nebraska Supreme Court. 
Phe building is a multi-million dol 
lar structure of strikingly unconven- 


ica’s most houses 


tional design, with a 100-foot tower. 
At the apex ‘of the gold-tiled dome 
§2-Loot “The 
Sower,” symbolic of agriculture, the 
state’s chief source of wealth. 

Since 1867, when it 
State Capital, Lincoln 
All principal state ofhcers, 
Governor 


is a bronze figure, 


the 
served 


became 
has 
the state. 
the 
Institutions such as the state 


from down, reside 
there. 
penitentiary, large state hospital, the 
State Fair grounds, are located in 
Lincoln, 

In addition to the 
Nebraska, Lincoln is the 
Nebraska Wesleyan University, 


Union College, and Cotner College. 


University of 
home ol 


Several trade schools are also located 
in the city. 

Convention sessions will be held 
in the spacious Lincoln Hotel. 


$2 


The famous landmark of Indianapolis, 
the Soldiers and Sailors Monument, 
points the way to the 1954 Midwest 
District Convention, March 31-April 2. 


Guests will want to visit Lincoln's 
parks and playgrounds, especially 
the Sunken Garden and Rose Gar- 
den. On-rolling prairie southwest of 
the city is lovely Pioneers Park. It 
will be an unforgettable Convention 
in beautiful Lincoln. 


MIDWEST 
Indianapolis—March 31-April 2 


SIGHTS SHOULD BE SET for the 
1954 Midwest District Convention 
on the Hoosier monument on In- 
dianapolis’ historic circle near the 
“Crossroads of America.” The Clay- 
pool Hotel will be Convention head- 
quarters in the Hoosier Capital. 
setween Convention sessions, you 
should plan to visit the homes of 
James Whitcomb Riley and Benja- 


min Harrison; the Soldiers and 
Sailors Monument; the 15-million- 
dollar War Memorial Plaza; Na 


tional Headquarters of the Ameri 
can Legion; Weir Cook Municipal 
Airport; John Herron Art Institute; 
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The University of Oregon campus, site 

of the Northwest District Convention, 

April 8-10, seen from the air. The Wil- 

lamette River is beyond the campus at 
the upper right. 


Fort Benjamin Harrison; and the 
world-renowned Indianapolis Motor 
Speedway. 

Indianapolis offers fine education 
al facilities: Butler University; In- 
diana Central College; Marion Col- 
lege for Women; Indiana University 
Medical Center; NCAGU of Indiana 
University; Arthur Jordan Conser- 
vatory; Extension Centers of Indiana 
and Purdue; 91 public schools; and 
many others. 

For good times for the visitors, the 
Convention will take over the Mid- 
west’s finest ballroom, the Indiana 
Roof Garden for square dancing 
and ballroom dancing on two even- 
ings. In their spare time, guests can 
take tours of the city. There will 
never be a dull moment at the Mid- 
west District Convention. 


NORTHWEST 
Eugene, Ore.—April 8-10 

THE 1954 NORTHWEST District 
Convention headquarters will be the 
University of Oregon, Eugene. Meet- 
ings will be held in the Erb Memo- 
rial Student Union, which is admir- 
ably suited for the purpose. 

Eugene offers many cultural and 
recreational opportunities, including 
museums and libraries, three golf 
courses, municipal parks and recrea- 
tion areas, modern movie houses, 
etc. Many of its industrial plants 
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and lumber and plywood mills are 
open for public inspection. Nu- 
merous lakes and rivers afford excel- 
lent fishing and boating. 

Tours will be arranged through 
the new $1,300,000 high school, the 
Children’s Hospital School, and sev 
eral of the new, modern elementary 
and junior high schools, as well as 
the University. 

Eugene, located in the center of 
western Oregon on Highway U, 
99, 123 miles south of Portland, 
convenient to all points. It is serv- 
iced by the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road and by the Continental Trail- 
ways, Pacific Greyhound, and Pacific 


Trailways. Mahlon Sweet Field, a 
new super airport, served by 
United and West Coast airlines. 


Convention goers will find Eugene 
easily accessible and will enjoy thei 
visit. 


Swimming, sailimg, yachting, deep 
sea fishing, and excursion trips are 
easily available for fun on the water. 
Four golf well-main- 
tained and there is a dude ranch for 
recreation in the western style. 

Tours of the city, fishing parties, 
and excursion trips are planned fon 
Convention guests. Fun Night will 
feature a “Seafood Jamboree” in the 
Hurricane Room of the Buena Vista, 
followed by dancing and a_ floor 
show. 

\ special feature will be the Physi- 
cal Education Festival, put on by 
the elementary children of 
Biloxi. This annual affair has been 
scheduled early for the Convention. 

In addition to national AAHPER 
ofhicers, speakers will be J. D. Wil- 
liams, chancellor of the University 
of Mississippi; R. C. Cook, president 
of Mississippi Southern College; and 


courses) are 


school 


19594 DISTRICT 
CONVENTIONS 


SOUTHERN 

Biloxi, Miss.—February 24-26 
THE 1954 SOUTHERN District 
Convention will meet in Biloxi, Mis- 
sissippi, the “poor man’s Riviera,’ 
located on the Gulf of Mexico. 

Biloxi’s rich historic background 
offers much to interest the visitor. 
In contrast, Biloxi is the home of 
Keesler Air Force Base, the largest 
electronics center in the world. 


A. E. Scruggs, superintendent of 
Biloxi Public Schools. ‘Those who 
can come will find both a good pro 
gram and an enjoyable time. 


SOUTHWEST 
Tucson, Ariz.—March 31-April 3 
TUCSON, THE SUNSHINE City 
of the West, is the site of the 1954 
Southwest District Convention. The 
“Old blend of 


Pueblo,” a western 


ways and Spanish culture, will greet 


each Amigo with a Bien Venido! 


Guests will like the hospitality 
and warm triendliness of this repre 
sentative southwestern city, which is 
any section ol 


highway, and 


easily accessible trom 
the Southwest by air, 
direct rail from the Pacific Coast. 

The Convention will be held on 
the beautiful campus of the Univer 
Arizona, in the new Student 
Union Memorial Building. National 
and Southwest District leaders of 
AAHPER will be featured speakers. 
different, real 
held 
a replica of the oldest city in this 
part of the country—the Old Pueblo. 
The Fiesta will take place at the 
“Old Tucson” movie set the 
Mountain Park Recreation area ad 
jacent to the Desert Trailside Mu 
seum. Square Indians, 
Mexican Mariaches, and the Tucson 
Boys Choir are only a tew of the 
treats In store. 

After the Convention, guests may 
taste the flavor of Old Mexico by 
driving south to Nogales, It will be 
difficult indeed to leave this en 


sity ol 


For something 
Southwestern Fiesta will be 


dancing, 


chanted land of mafiana. * 


Downtown 


Tucson, Convention city of 

the Southwest District March 31, April 

1-3, showing the Pioneer Hotel, head- 
quarters, at the left of the Bank. 


Buena Vista Hotel, District Convention Biloxi, February 24-26. 
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Health Is Elementary 


(Continued from page 11) 
THE OVERALL VIEW 


A Principal 
THRE PUPILS OF an elementary 
school have a right to expect the 
best which those responsible can 
give in health education. As an ele- 
mentary school principal, I try to 
see the school as a whole, plan for 
all age groups and types. In steering 
this planning for the larger group, I 
try never for one moment to forget 
the individual. 

It is the first day of school. IT am 
secking major concerns of the first 
day. The attitudes in the building, 
of course! “The emotional climate of 
the classroom! How very important 
these are! Will ‘Tony go home to 
tell Mother with joy, “We have a 
wonderful teacher. Our school is a 
happy place.” Or will he proclaim, 
loudly, “Lam never going to school 
again. 

I think of the sanitation in the 
building and find a sense of satistac- 
tion in seeing ‘Tony walk confident 
ly through the polished halls into 
the lavatories sweet with the fra- 
grance of summer cleaning. “Tony 
stops at one of the drinking foun- 
tains and is thrilled with the experi- 
ence of drinking from a fountain 
with sufheient water pressure to keep 
his small lips from touching the 


fountain itself. 


Hot water, soap, and towels make hand- 
washing easier, especially when the cus- 
todian keeps facilities clean. 


1 consider the role of physical 
education in this child’s life, know- 
ing that it is a part of each phase of 
all education. | want Tony to know 
how to use his arms and his legs; 
how to keep his back straight; how 
to hold his head, realizing all the 
while that only by careful attention 
to physical development can ‘Tony's 
mind develop to the fullest extent. 
1 am pleased also that he finds re- 
lease in the planned recreation peri- 
od on the playground. 

Realizing the importance of good 
physical development, I emphasize 
the golden thread which binds the 
whole program together — health 
teaching. ‘Lony must learn the value 
of taking care of his body, of making 
health habits such a part of his lite 
that they are automatically followed. 
As his body becomes strong, his per- 
sonality and quality of thinking 
progress. Lony becomes a greater 
joy to his teacher and to his parents; 
and time spent in teaching him how 
to keep healthy becomes future time 
saved. 

| believe that Tony needs a mid- 
morning lunch. It’s that little sus- 
tenance which keeps him from being 
so starved at lunch time. What a joy 
it is to see him, chatting with his 
schoolmates, enjoying their friend- 
ship and that of his teacher whom 
he recognizes as a human being, and 
one whom he can respect. 

I confer with the school nurse, 
since she must organize the program 
lor ‘Tony's physical examination. 
The health committee must weigh 
and measure him, as well as test his 
vision. The school physician will 
examine him tomorrow then 
again when he is nine years old. 
Tony's eyes are perfect; but he does 
not weigh enough. The good nurse 
will counsel with his mother advis- 
ing her of the best means of increas- 
ing his weight. Doctor will conte: 
with his alert teacher and advise re- 
garding ‘Tony's cold. Doctor may 
also discuss the spread of contagious 
diseases with Mother. 

1 think of the dental hygienist 
with appreciation for detecting from 
year to year the cavities in children’s 
teeth. It was last year that I met 
Pony walking away from the labora- 
tory: “Good morning, Miss Turner,” 
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The health examination by the school 
medical adviser is a part of the health 
program. 


said ‘Tony, as he smiled. “Did you 
know that all of my teeth are per- 
fect? The lady told me so just now.” 
“News such as that pleases me,” I 
answered. “Good teeth are 
valuable than jewels.” Tony flashed 
satisfaction and went to his room. 


more 


I think of our teachers and how 
able they are in the first aid to the 
injured. When ‘Tony skinned his 
elbow, Mr. Webb was all prepared 
to meet the situation, for Mr. Webb 
had taken a first-aid course and had 
in his room a first-aid kit. 

It has been fascinating to focus 
attention on the 500 who come to 
school each day expecting so much. 
As I watch the progress of the chil- 
dren, I always try to be aware ol 
the child as an individual, aware ol 
the variety of needs found at each 
level in order to provide tor these 
needs. It is because of such pre- 
planning that ‘Tony has developed 
into a well-rounded, well-adjusted 
person. | believed that Tony had a 
right to the best physical develop- 
ment available. ‘That is the reason 
why in planning for the larger 
group, I tried not to forget Tony. 

Don't you agree that children 
have the right to expect the best 
health guidance we can offer? If you 
don't agree with this, do observe 
children entering a school building 
in the morning. 

Children’s faces looking, 
Seeking so much. 
Do they get it? 
Varie A, Turner 
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A Nurse 
OUR AWARENESS, in recent 


years, of the incidence of emotional 
disturbances in school children, has 
pointed up the need for concen- 
trated effort toward the prevention 
ol these dithculties. Basic to the suc 
cess of a preventive program are the 
knowledge and understanding ol 
parents about the growth and devel 
opment needs of their children. 
Teachers and public health nurses 
are In a strategic position to help 
parents anticipate these needs and 
foster the normal growth and 
healthy personality development of 
their children. 

The public health nurse has a 
unique Opportunity to contribute to 
this program. By virtue of her con- 
tact with the family in the home, 
she is able to discover many of the 
factors which contribute the 
child’s difficulties in school. Al 
though a child’s problems may arise 
from influences outside of the home, 
relationships within the home are 
an important clue to the attitudes 
which lead to emotional difficulties. 


The nurse has discovered many 
varied underlying causes for disturb 
ing behavior in school. In one in- 
stance, a parent was in need of med 
ical care. ‘The nurse was able to 
assist the family to obtain this care; 
as the parent improved, the child 
received the attention he needed. 


In another instance, a mother 
needed help in understanding the 
needs of an adolescent daughter. 
She gradually was able to laugh at 
the “antics” which previously cre 
ated severe tensions. However, we 
have also found those situations 
where the difficulty was deeply 
rooted and where the aid of child- 
guidance specialists was indicated. 

The family picture that the nurse 
brings to the teacher enables them 
to exchange their knowledge of the 
factors which influence the child’s 
behavior at home and in-school. 
With this background, teacher, 
nurse, and physician together work 
out ways of adapting the existing 
school facilities to the needs of the 
individual child. 


Lillian B. Polis. R.N. 


FOR 
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A Dental Hygienist 
DENTAL HEALTH is an essential 


part of any school health program. 
The physiological and psychological 
effects of carious or missing teeth 
are both immediate and lasting. 
What the child’s appearance and 
health is now, will be increasingly 
important as time passes. 

Since the child may often not rec- 
ognize this, the need for teaching 
sound dental hygiene rests not only 
with dentist or the dental hygienist, 
but also with all those who are con 
cerned about the child's weltare. 
There are many ways in which the 
teacher, the dental hygienist, school 
nurse, and parent can co-ordinate 
their efforts. 

The task in general is one of stim 
ulating ai interest in dental health. 
This involves the improving of den 
tal health habits by increasing the 
pupil’s awareness of the impertance 
of healthy teeth to an attractive ap 
pearance and to good physical 
health. The teacher can use dental 
health as the subject content for 
story writing or discussions. Assist- 
ing the child to make and keep den 
tal appointments when possible 
could also beeone of her aims. 

The dental hygienist may often 
assist the teacher in encouraging the 
child to develop better dental health 
habits. However, the dentist and 
dental hygienist are often able to 
utilize their skills only after there 
has been motivation on the part of 
the teacher. ‘The sound health 
habits we hope to establish in’ the 
child are regular visits to the dentist, 
correct. method of brushing teeth 
after meals, and proper diet. 


Beverly Berg Jesness, D.H. 


A Medical Adviser 


THE caretul observation 
of teachers, health histories provided 
by parents, screening tests and other 
procedures, the medical examination 
supplies information about a child 
that can be obtained in no other 
way. The physician views each child 
as an individual and through ques 
tions, Inspection and examination, 
and data already available to him, 
can make an accurate appraisal of 
the child’s health status. 

Children are stripped to the waist 
for the examination, which includes 
attention to nutritional status, eves 
and eyelids, ears and eardrums, skin 
and hair, heart, pulse—resting and 
after exercise, lungs, nervous system, 
muscle tone, posture, abdomen, 
bones and joints, thyroid gland, nose 
and throat, and tonsils, lymph nodes, 
and teeth and gums 

It is most important for at least 
one parent of elementary school age 
children to be present during the 
examination. ‘This is the best time 
to answer questions about the child’s 
growth and development and inter 
pret. findings. Time spent talking 
with parents about their child's 
health problems pays off in securing 
recommended treatment. The medi 
cal adviser can put children and 
parents at ease by his attitude of 
friendliness and mutual concern 
fer the health of children. Frank 
and constructive answers to thei 
questions can help to increase then 
information about health problems 
and encourage improvement in 
health practices. 

help set the stage tor the 
health examination, the teacher may 
invite the school medical adviser to 
visit classes to meet the children and 
discuss with them some of the pur 
poses of the examination. 

Phe school medical adviser also 
acts as consultant to the administra 
tor in case ol an epidemic or other 
emergency. One of his important 
correlative duties is the interpreta 
tion of the school health program 
to practicing physicians and dentists 


in the community »> 


Charles T. Carroll, M.D. 
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Place of Health in the School Program 
A Point of View 


Formulated by a committee of teachers and officers for the guidance 
of Curriculum Committees in Washington, D. C, 


1. Health is a way of living. 


2. The child's state of health influences all the phases 


of his existence: physical, mental, emotional, social. 


3. Good health is a major basis for school success. 


i. The school should be a place for healthful living 
rather than a place to learn about health. 


wt 


A healthful school environment should be the first 
responsibility of all who are concerned with chil- 
dren. 


6. The teacher should exemplify good physical, men- 
tal, and emotional health. 


The curriculum should emphasize the formation of 
desirable health habits and attitudes rather 
just the acquisition of health knowledges. 


than 


8. ‘The school should adapt every phase of its program 
to meet the individual health needs of children. 


9. There should be many opportunities for health ex- 
periences in the entire curriculum. These experi- 
ences should be so planned that there will be se- 
quential development in many areas. 


10. A meaningful school health program for elementary 
school children should include: 
a) Healthful school living 
b) Health services 
©) Health education 
d) Wholesome physical activities 


11. Health instruction and health services have value 
only to the extent to which they favorably influence 
the everyday living of the child. 


12. The materials used for health instruction should be 
factual, founded on the latest scientific information, 
and useful for practical living. 


13. All those concerned with the development of the 
child, teachers, administrators, parents, and direc- 
tors of services, should participate in planning the 
health program. 


A health program is successful if 


a) ‘The child co-operates in following good health practices 
even before he understands the reasons. 

b) The child grows in comprehension of 
good health. 

c) The child 
health. 

d) ‘The child takes active precautions to safeguard the health 
of others. 

e) The home understands supports 
throughout the child’s school years 


what constitutes 


accepts personal responsibility ‘for his own 


program 


Louise C. Albert 
Mary Marshall 
‘ Elizabeth M. Andrews, Chairman 


Do you want to establish a health program? 
Does your present plan need evaluating? 
Do you want to expand your program? 


—Establish a SCHOOL HEALTH COUNCIL! 


A SCHOOL HEALTH Council represents the best type 
of organization to get the most from available resources 
and provide the most in services. Exactly how this 
should be organized depends on local patterns of school 
and community life. 

The health council idea must get down to grass roots. 
The pattern of organization should be based upon the 
specific situation in each school or district. In general, 
the School Health Council provides co-ordination and 
leadership. On a typical council, there might be a 
teacher, principal, parent, child, custodian, physician, 
and nurse. 

HOW? 
FIRST—Recruit a group of persons best qualified by 
preparation and experience to advise the administration 
on health matters. 


SECOND—Explore the problem and see if there is an 

opportunity for you to assist the administration. 

1. Determine the known health problems and unmet health needs 
for which the school may assume complete or co-operative 
responsibility. 

2. Prepare for the school or school system a comprehensive list of 
objectives which take into account the exigencies and limita 
tions of the local situation. 

3. Outline the activities for which the school shall assume respon- 
sibility in accomplishing the objectives sought. 

1. Recommend acceptance of these responsibilities by the appro- 
priate educational authority. 

5. Give advice in supervising the activities finally adopted by the 
Board of Education. 

6. Maintain liaison relationships between the schools and other 
community organizations conducting similar or associated activi- 
ties. 


Evaluate the success of the school program in terms of the 
avowed objectives. 


THIRD—Get to work. On what? Here are some ways in 
which an Advisory School Health Council can function: 
It can help establish the goals and activities of the school health 
program. 

It can call upon all the resources of the community which the 
school can enlist to implement the health program. 

It can aid in co-ordinating health activities in the schools with 
those in community and homes. 

It can help to avoid overlapping, both with the school itself and 
between the school and other community agencies. 


Good Reading 


Pupils as individuals 


Teacher Listen, The Children Speak. James 
L. Hymes, Jr., New York Committee on 
Mental Hygiene, 105 E. 22nd St., 
York 10, N. Y. 

Learning To Know Your Pupils. Edith S. 
Greer and George E. Rotter, University 
Publishing Co., New York, N. Y. 

How To Study the Behavior of Children, 
by Gertrude Driscoll. Bureau af Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


New 


»> 
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How Do You Measure Up? 


Does Your School 


Have pre-school examinations? 
Provide a thorough periodic health examinations for all boys and girls? 
Make every effort to follow up and secure the correction of defects? 
Give attention to~the maintenance of a good school environment for 
children by providing adequate lighting, proper ventilation, 
clean surroundings, 
hot water, soap, and towels? 
Have an atmosphere of friendliness and mutual consideration? 
Have a school health committee or council with broad representation? 
Make use of community health resources as fully as possible? 
Plan for an integrated developmental program of health education? 
Provide in-service education for teachers in health education? 
Have a plan for emergency care of children? 
Keep adequate health records? 


Do You 

Like to teach? 

Have a sense of humor? _ 
Try to understand boys and girls as individuals? 


Observe your children continually for signs of physical or emotional dis 
turbances? 

Weigh and measure children and conduct regular vision and screening tests? 

Use the periodic health examination to motivate teaching? 

Remain alert to daily occurrences which lend themselves to health teaching? 

Practice what vou teach about health? 


Make children comfortable in your classroom by being alert to signs of 
physical and mental fatigue, 
fitting seats to children, 
being concerned with temperature and lighting, 
providing an atmosphere of security, 
refraining from using sarcasm or ridicule, 
accenting the positive rather than causing fear or anxiety? 

Provide frequent opportunities for relaxation? 

Assign homework after due consideration? 

lake advantage of opportunities for keeping up to date on health material 

and teaching methods? 

Opportunities in the health program Believe in sharing with children the planning and evaluation of what goes 

What Every Teacher Should Know About on? 
the Physical Condition of Her Pupils. Use a variety of teaching methods? 

Pamphlet No. 68, Federal Security Agen Attempt to become familiar with community health resources? 
cy, U.S. Office of Education, Government Feel sure that you can teach health well even if you lack modern equip 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. ment and facilities? 

What Teachers See. Published by Metro 
politan Life Insurance Co., New York, 

Teachers Contribute to Child Health. Bul 
letin 1951, No. 8, Federal Security Agen- 
cy, U.S. Office of Education. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


There are 34 items here, and if you like mathematics as much as you do health 
you can figure out your score. But if you are more concerned about health than 
you are about mathematics, why not re-examine your answers to find out what you 
can do to strengthen or change the weak spots in your program? 


Mental Hygiene in the Classroom Depart Growing Healthfully 
Practices affecting health and ment of Child Guidance, Board of Edu Grades 1-12. Mabel E. Rugen, National 
mental health cation, Newark, N. J]., National Commit Tuberculosis Association, 1790 Broadway, 
Health Appraisal of School Children. Dis tee for Mental Ilygiene, Inc., 1790 Broad New York 19, N. ¥ 
tributed by way, New York 19, N. Y. Policies and programs 
tion, 1201 16th St.. N. W., Washington 6, : 
D. ¢ and a verican Medical amends A Pound of Prevention. James L. Hymes, Suggested School Health Policies—A Char 
ritie ig ter for School Health. National Educa 
535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Il Jr. State Charities Aid Association, 105 
98 FE. 22nd St.. New York 10, N. tion Association, 1201 16th SN. W,, 
Some Inquiries Helpful in Appraising Men 
tal Health in a School. National Council 4 Healthy 


Personality for Your Child Better Health for School-Age Children 
of Independent Schools, Boston, Massa James L. Hymes, Jr., Federal Security Federal 
chusetts 


Agency, Children’s Bureau, Publication 
No. 337-1952. Government Printing Of 
fice, Washington 25, D. ( Motion pictures to use with parent groups 
Motion Pictures on Child Life—A List of 

Jomm Films. kederal Security Agency 


4 Teaching Unit for 


Security Agency, Government 

Printing Office, Washington 25, D. ¢ 

Practical suggestions for fostering 

good mental health 

Mental Hygiene in the Classroom. Ameri Your Children’s Health, by ]. Roswell Gal 
can Medical Association, 535 N. Dear lagher, M.D., Science Research Associates Children’s Bureau, 1952, Government 

born, Chicago 10, Hl. Inc., 57 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Hl Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. * 
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General Comments 
@ It is with that AAHPER an 
nounces the two of the Associa 
Helen 
Physical Educa 
passed away October LO) and 
( OOps, 


regret 
death of 
tions Section 


Chairmen bahey 


chairman of the Secondary 
tion Section 
Helen 
Health 


November 13 


chairman of the 
Section 


( olle 


h.ducation 


died suddenly 


Both women have been ac 
\AHPER and 
Miss Fahey 


Past President of the 


tive and loyal members of 


outstanding in the profession 
was a 
AHPER 
tor of the 


the Midwest 


Missouri 
Miss Coops was an Associate Edi 
JOURNAI 

District 


Health Education 


@ The Fourth National Conference on Health 
in Colleges will be held May 5-8, 1954, in 
the Hotel Statler, New York City 
Objectives of the conference will be: (1) 
to consider 


and Past-President. of 


ways to and improve 
the health of students through 
comprehensive and integrated programs of 
health service and health education; (2) to 
formulate suggestions for relating college 
health programs to other college functions 

Participants will include college adminis 
trators, student health 
health educa 
tors, physical educators, and students, 

J. L. Morrill, president of University of 
Minnesota, is President of the Conference 
Members of the 


protect 
college 


deans, directors of 
services, physicians, nurses 


Fxecutive Committee are 
Dana I Farnsworth, M.D., 
chairman; Charlotte V. Leach, secretary; P. 
Roy Brammell; FE. Muriel Farr; Charles C 
Wilson, Carl R. Wise, M.D., chair 
man oOffcommittee on local arrangements; 
Dorothy B. Ferebee, Kilander; 
S. S. Lifson; Norman S. Moore, M.D.; and 
George F. Anderson, 
secretary of the 


as follows: 


assistant 
AAHPER., 
@ A carefully documented report, appear 
ing in the October issue of The Journal of 
Dental Association, was pre 
pared by the Association’s Council on Den 
tal Health and Council on Dental Thera 
peutics. For further information, members 
should write to the American Dental Asso 
ciation 

The report 
published 


executive 


the American 


results review of the 
with the 
relationship between sugar and the pro 
duction of dental caries The conclu 
reinforce the recommendation made 
for many years by the dental profession 
the public should stop 
“sweet tooth’ if is 


from 


information dealing 


pampering — its 
seriously concerned 


about the prevention of dental caries 
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THE NATIONAL 


\ resolution adopted by the American 
Dental Association points out the respons! 
bility of 
that made aware of the 
importance of eliminating from schools the 
sale of sweetened beverages and confections 
in the interest of dental health and better 
nutrition for 


school administrators. It stresses 


they should be 


school children 


@ Elizabeth Avery, 
education for the 


consultant in health 
AAHPER, attended the 
Conference on Mental Health sponsored by 
the American Psychiatric and 
the American Medical Association in Wash 
ington, D. C., October 24 and 25. The 
purpose of this significant conference was 
an exchange of information 
were prepared, 


\ssociation 


No resolutions 


Physical Education 
@ Margaret Paulding, secretary of NAPECW, 
reports that she has located a few copies 
of two NAPECW publications which had 
been reported out-of-print. 

I hese Building the 
«General Curriculum in Physical Education 
for College Women, $1.00; and Practices of 
Promise in the Understanding and Use of 
the Democratic 


publications 


Process, 50c. ‘They may be 
secured from Miss Paulding, Skidmore Col- 
lege, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

Copies of the 1951 Workshop) Report, 
Physical Education Today— Tomorrow, also 
are available from Miss Paulding 


@ An interesting staff project has been 
brought to the attention of the Association. 
The teacher education. staff in Health and 
Physical Education, Men's Division, Ohio 
State University, has prepared an [nstruc- 
tors’ Manual for the Professional 
Physical Fducation. 


Activities 
Courses in 

The manual is meant to serve as a guide 
to assist Instructors in meeting the needs 
of prospective teachers of physical educa 
tion with respect to a variety of sports, 
games, and other activities making up the 
physical education program. limited 
number of copies are available on request. 


e@ Rachel Bryant, consultant in physical 
education and women's sports, visited Mas 
sachusetts, New Hampshire, and Vermont 
on a recent field trip. She attended the 
State Association fall 
three states 


meetings in these 
. met with State Association offi 
cers, State Department of Education per- 
sonnel, and staff members and students in 
several colleges having major departments 

Miss Bryant found that while the num 
ber of student majors in physical education 
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COAST COAST 


STAFF F 


is beginning to increase, 
still not able 


necd 


these states are 
to find all of the teachers they 
The University of Vermont hopes to 
instittite a program for women students to 
minor in physical education as soon as its 
budget makes it possible to add additional 
staff. The University of 
hopes to institute a major 


Massachusetts 
program for 
their new building, 
which now has top priority in the univer- 
sity building program, is completed 

Two new 


women aS Soon as 


major clubs are now being 
organized in) Massachusetts, one at Bouveé- 
Boston and the other at University of Mas- 
sachusetts 

As liaison member of the national office 
staff in matters pertaining to international 
affairs, Miss Bryant met with Dorothy Ains- 
worth, chairman of the Joint Council on 
International Affairs in Health, Physical 
Fducation, and Recreation, to make plans 
for the International Conference on Physi- 
cal Education scheduled for next April (see 
program, page 30 of this issue) 


Recreation and Outdoor 
Education 

@ A Guide for the Initiation, Supervision, 
and of Field Experiences in 
Recreation has been prepared by J]. Ber- 
tram kessel, AAHPER consultant in rec 
reation and outdoor education. It is avail- 
able to members of the Association upon 
request. 

ihe requests should be 
AAHPER Publications, 
N. W., Wash 6, 


Evaluation 


mailed to 
1201 Sixteenth St., 


@ Four Annotated Recreation Bibliogra- 
phies from 1939-51, prepared by Eleanor 
L. Wright, are available at 
AAHPER Publications, 1201 
Wash. 6, D. C. 
Supplementing the Bibliog- 
raphy of 71 pages (see Publications List on 
inside back cover of this issue), the bibliog- 
raphies are as follows: Boating, 25c; 


Paddle Board, \0c; 


from 
Sixteenth St., 


cost 


Recreation 


Canoe- 
ing, 25c; 


Se. 


and Sailing, 


@ G. Ott Romney, former head of the 
Community Service Branch of Special Serv- 
ices, Dept. of Army, is now on the Staff of 
the Far East Command 

He will serve as consultant and advisor 
on education, recreation, and welfare mat- 
ters for service personnel in Japan, Korea, 
Okinawa, and the Philippines. Mr. Rom 
nev's home Yokohama. His 
immediate supervisor is Brig. Gen. C. W 
Christenberryv. * 


base is in 
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VISUAL 


JOHN A. FRIEDRICH 


AUDIO-VISUAL WORKSHOP 

An audio-visual workshop for the Illinois 
State Normal University staff, during orien 
tation week, was sponsored by the Audio 
Visual Education Committee of the Wom 
en’s Department of Health and Physical 
Education, 

Teachers learned of services available to 
them through the ISNU Audio-Visual De 
partment and learned to operate a variety 
of projectors 

The worthiness of this project is evident 
in the increased use of audio-visual aids. 
Ruth Bird, committee chairman of the 
women's health and physical education de 
partment, organized the in-service traiming 
workshop 


FILMS 
Health Education 


Keeping Fit is a set of six sound films 
studving vital body functions. A> serics for 
personal health and everyday habits of 
keeping fit, the films are available from 
United World Films, 1445 Park Ave., New 
York 29. The set consists of: 
CIRCULATION. min. B & W875; 
Color S150 
action. 
DIGESTION (Mechanical). 15 min. BX W 


$75; Color S150 


Shows the human heart in 


Shows muscular proc 
esses in digestion 

DIGESTION (Chemical), 18 min. BX W 
$85; Color $170. By means of symbols 
for principal food — elements, shows 
changes in foods as they are acted on in 
the digestive process 

HUMAN SKELETON. I] min. W 
SOO. Close ups of types of jornts show 
important parts of the skeleton Also 
shows general function of skeleton to 
support, protect, and move the body 
MUSCULAR SYSTEM. Il min. B & W 
$50. Shows position, attachment, ftunc- 
tion of muscles in relation to bones and 
joints of the skeleton 
of posture and exercises 


Useful study 


Produced in clear, simple, accurate, and 
realistic stvle, the above films have been 
made for the layman. 

ALCOHOL AND TOBACCO: What They 
Do to Our Bodies. 16 mm, sound. Color 
$100: B & W S50. Coronet Films, 65 1 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL FDUCATION, AND 


RECREATION 


South Water St., Chicago 1. Lo impress 
the importance of controlling the intake 
of alcohol and nicotine in order to keep 
mind and body functioning at their best, 
the damage alcohol and tobacco can do to 
the body is demonstrated in laboratory 
tests 


HELPING IN THE CARE OF YOUNGER 
CHILDREN, | reel, sound. Color $100; B& 
W $50. Coronet Films, 65 E. South Water 
St, Chicago 1. A teen-age girl helps care 
for her younger brother and. sister and 
becomes acquainted with some basic needs 
of children 


General Interest 
THE BIG VACATION. 25 min.. sound, color 


Available for free loan to clubs, churches, 
and other adult organizations through 
branch libraries of Associated Films, Broad 
at Elm, Ridgefield, N. J; 79 BE. Adams St 
Chicago; and 1915 Live Oak St, Dallas 
The camera follows a young vacationing 
couple and proves there is something for 
everyone in California 


SCHOOL SPIRIT AND SPORTSMANSHIP. | 
reel, sound. Color $100; B & W $50. Coro 
net Films, 65 FE. South Water St., Chicago | 
When several members of high-school 
football team plan retribution against the 
members of the opposing school, the ques 
tion of school spirit and sportsmanship is 
raised As the story unfolds, we see the 
relationship between these two factors 


FILMSTRIPS 
Health Education 


Health in Your Town. 3° mm. 41° frames 
color. Free loan or for sale, $2.00. National 
Foundation for Infantile 
Broadway, New York 5. Prepared to help 
junior-high-school teachers develop learn 
ing experiences about community health 


Paralysis, 120 


the filmstrip is accompanied by free 
Teachers Guide, 


12 pp. 


Physical Education 


Beginning Softball, 10th in the Beginning 
Sports Serves. & full-color slidefilm units 
totalling 390) frames; accompanying 
RPM recorded commentary; and How lo 
Improve Your Softball, stadent’s handbook 
Sound, $64.25; without records, $48.25. bkilm 
Dept., The Athletic Institute, 209 5. State 
St, Chicago 4 


Recreation Education 


Children's Fairy Tales is a series of six film 
strips, averaging 36° frames each. Color 
$5.00 each or $28.50 for set 
Visual Education, Ine 
Chicago 14 


Society tor 
, 1345 Diversey Pkwy., 
Designed for primary and in 
termediate grades, the filmstrips, with cap 
tions, include Cinderella, Snow White and 
the Seven Dwarfs, Jack and the Beanstalk, 
Sleeping Beauty, The Little Engine That 
Could, and Rackety Rabbit and the Run 
away Easter Egas 


General Interest 


Teaching with a Filmstrip. 99 frames. B&W 
\ new filmstrip designed as an aid to the 


AMERICAN SQUARES BOOK 
AND RECORD SERVICE 
1161 Broad Street, Newark 5, N. J. 


Complete Stock of 

FOLK AND SQUARE Dance Recorns 
Official Suppliers to 

City DEPARTMENTS AND COLLEGES 


Send for free catalogues and a sample copy 


of 


AMERICAN SQUARES 


The Magazine of American Folk Dancing 


PERRY-MANSFIELD 
MOTION PICTURES 
on the DANCE and HORSEMANSHIP 


Colored, Siler and Se 


For Renta 


PORTIA }. MANSFIELD 
15 West 67th, N.Y.C 


ase Kat Achdre 


SU 7.0193 


BODY 


and Lesson Plans 
Simplified figures, self-explanatory, Set of 4, 
Elementary, High or College levels 
ONB SET $2.00 POST PAID 
Outside U. 8. $2.50 


Write te: RUTH E. GOLD 
6319 N. 6th St. Phila. 26, Penna. 


MECHANICS CHARTS 


New York City Approved List 


KRIMMEL AUTOMATIC 
GYM MAT HANGERS 


Cut Serviets and Replacement 4 
Useable On Bot Canvas 
Plastic Covered Mate 
Single and Multiple Type 
Write 


— K MAT HANGER COMPANY 
P.O. Box 736, Syracuse, N. Y 


teacher, it as) produced in simple, che 


illustrations and concise commentary. kor 
distribution by dealers of Society for Visual 
bducation, Tne bor additional informa 
tion, write to SVE, 445 Diversey Pkwy 


Chicago 14 


RECORDS 


Music for Rhythms and Dance, |% short pice 


album of three LO-inch break resistant 


records, for use with pr school 


tary, and junior-high school boys and girls 


The records can be used by teachers with 


no special training im dance, rhythmics 


music, and are accompanied by a tour page 


mantial 


This is the fourth album in a series, the 


fist three being designed for use with hig 


school and college students Recorded with 
piano at 78 RPM, the albums are issued by 


Miller, 8 Tudor City PL, N.Y 
$10.00 each, 


elemen 


ol 


Correction: Film The Child at 
Play.” may be rented from the Mate 
rials Center, Columbia Unis and 
purchased from the Bureau of Pub 
bleachers Coll 


New York 27 
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NEW 


IN BRIEF 


Write directly to publisher for information. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


FILMS IN PSYCHIATRY, PSYCHOLOGY, 
AND MENTAL HEALTH, by Adolf Nichten- 
hauser, M.D., Marie L. Coleman, and David 
S. Ruhe, M.D. Medical Audio-Visual In- 
stitute of the Association of American Med- 
ical Colleges. New York: Health Educa 
tion Council, ‘10 Downing St. 269 pp. $6.00, 
This book includes LOL films with 51 ecriti- 
cal reviews and a complete index of sub 
ject matter and age relationships. 


TEXTBOOK OF COLLEGE HYGIENE, by 
Oliver E. Byrd, M.D. Philadelphia: W. B 
Saunders Co., W. Washington Sq. 443 pp. 
1953. $4.50. This college textbook is based 
on the health interests of 15,000 college 
students and undergraduates and the health 
needs of about 5,000 undergraduates. The 
30 subjects most frequently chosen are 
developed in a manner that is both fune 
tional and factual. Because of the method 
of its development, this book should have 
special interest for college students. 


AN INVENTORY OF SOCIAL AND ECO- 
NOMIC RESEARCH IN HEALTH, compiled 
by Frederick R. Strunk. New York 17: 
Health Information Foundation, 420 Lex- 
ington Ave. 1953. 180 pp. This work is a 
compilation of 250° current and recently 
completed research projects dealing largely 
with the social and economic aspects of 
health programs and health problems 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


APPLIED ANATOMY AND KINESIOLOGY, 
The Mechanism of Muscular Movement, 7th 
ed., by Wilbur P. Bowen and Henry A. 
Stone. Philadelphia: Lea and Febig@y 
Washington Square. 1953. 462 pp. Hk 

$5.50. A study of the principal types of 
muscle exercise, the text includes explana 
tions of how exercises are performed, how 
they react on the body, their relationship 
to problems of bodily development, and 
the prevention and = relief of certain de 
fects and deformities The anatomical 
nomenclature has been brought up to date 
and new illustrations have been added 


EIGHT TO EIGHTEEN, a Graded and Pro- 
gressive Program of Physical Activities for 
Boys, by J. Wesley McVicar. Toronto, Can- 
ada: Physical Fducation Dept., National 


10 


Council of the YMCA’s of Canada, 15 Spa- 
dina Rd. 1953. 196 pp. $3.00. The mate- 
rial in this book is planned by the season 
and graded as to age groups and ability, 
including  self-testing, pre-class activities, 
body building, and calisthenics as well as 
skills in games and sports. 


BODY ALIGNMENT IN FUNDAMENTAL 
MOTOR SKILLS, a Textbook in Body Me- 
chanics, by Ivalclare S. Howland. New York: 
Exposition Press Inc., 386 - 4th Ave. 1953. 
192 pp. Hus. $4.00. The author demon 
strates a new technique for teaching chil 
dren to stand correctly. Aimed for the lay 
person, teacher, and student, the book is 
illustrated with diagrams and photographs, 
including a new method of posture mea 
surement devised by the author to elimi- 
nate trial-and-error methods. 


MODERN VOLLEYBALL, by Curtis Ray 
Emery. New York: MacMillan Co., 60 - 5th 
Ave. 1953. 144 pp. Illus. $2.95. Covering 
the advanced, modern style of volleyball, 
with pointers for both coaches and play 
ers, this book is illustrated and contains a 
section on volleyball for women. 


SPORTS IN AMERICAN LIFE, by Frederick 
W. Cozens and Florence S. Stumpf. Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago Press, 
5750 Ellis Ave. 1953. 366 pp. $5.00. The 
authors believe that sports determine a 
country's character; therefore, sports in our 
democracy are covered their study. 
They have included sports in) newspapers, 
radio, and ‘JV; “professionalism”; and 
school, church, college, and — spectator 
sports, all seen in their relation to sports 
They feel that sports belong with the arts 
of humanity. 


SCIENTIFIC FOUNDATIONS OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION: A Problem-Solving Approach 
to Curriculum Administration and Guidance, 
by Charles C. Cowell. New York: Harper 
and Bros., 49 E. 33rd St. 1953. 260° pp. 
$3.50. Employing the “problem” approach, 
this text for upper division and graduate 
courses in physical education, brings to- 
gether pertinent materials from sociology, 
cultural anthropology, biology, mental hy- 
giene, curriculum development, and admin 
istration, 

These materials are integrated from the 
point of view of physical education, and 


applied to such professional tasks in physi- 
cal education as the guidance of learning 
and growth, the development of a curricu- 
lum and the evaluation of results. 

The emphasis of the text is functional 
and its discussion is in terms of specific 
situations in physical education. 


RECREATION AND OUTDOOR 
EDUCATION 


THINGS TO MAKE AND DO, by Esther M. 
Bjoland. Chicago: Standard Education 
Society. 1953. 192 pp. $2.95. This book 
contains instructions and pictures for 146 
projects that can be made by young chil- 
dren. Included are parachutes, gliders, 
kites, boats, trains, dolls, ornaments, and 
bookends. 


COLLS TO MAKE FOR FUN AND PROFIT, 
by Edith Flack Ackley. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co., E. Washington Sq., 1952. 
Rev. Ed. 126 pp. $3.00. Patterns, instruc- 
tions, and pictures for the making of vari- 
ous ‘dolls are presented in this book. In- 
cluded are a baby doll, girl doll, boy doll, 
old-fashioned doll, a clown, and a gypsy. 


MUSIC, RHYTHMS, AND GAMES, by Adell 
Marie Weiland. Chicago: Follett Publish- 
ing Co., 1257 S$. Wabash Ave. 1953. 93 pp. 
$2.50. This handbook for kindergarten and 
first-grade teachers presents practical sug- 
gestions for music activities that lend them- 
selves to the integrated development of 
the child. Methods and procedures are 
offered for songs, story rhythms, dances, 
games, stunts, and rhythm bands. Each 
chapter ts supplemented by a list of refer- 
ence material in the form of bibliographies, 
listing of records, and visual-aid materials. 


SUMMER PROGRAMS ON CALIFORNIA 
PLAYGROUNDS, by the Advisory Commit 
tee on Organizing Summer Recreation Pro- 
grams and the California Recreation Com 
mission. Sacramento: State Printing Office, 
Ith and O Sts. 1953. 132 pp. 75¢ (2c tax 
for California addresses). A practical guide 
offering suggestions for organizing and ad- 
ministering summer playground programs, 
chapters include Planning and Evaluation, 
Organization and Financial Support, Lead 
ership, Places To Play, Games, Story Tell 
ing and Dramatics, Music on the Play 
ground, Handicrafts, Social Recreation, 
Day Camping and Contacts with Nature, 
Special Events, Traditional Sports, and 
Aquatics 


RECREATION TEXT AND READINGS, by 
Charles K. Brightbill and Harold D. Meyer. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, 70 - 5th Ave. 1953. 
541 pp. $6.35. Designed to serve the needs 
of the practitioner, the student, and the 
lawyer, this book presents text materials 
and readings on the meaning, problems, 
and scope of recreation. Chapters include 
Special Recreation Problems; Physical Re- 
sources for Recreation; Factors, Metheds, 


(Concluded on page 42) 
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New Books 


In Physical Education , 


b 


Armbruster’s 


BASIC SKILLS IN SPORTS 
For Men and Women 


The essential basic techniques for 28 sports are 
covered by Armbruster in this new bookmaking it 
more complete than any other book in its field. 


It is a sound digest of the various sports activities 
not only for the student in the basic skills program, 
but also the student in the semi-professional teacher- 
training program. He presents it so that it may be 
easily assimilated and so that the student will be 
stimulated to more readily advance to a higher level 
of competence and performance. 


“The book is especially valuable for teacher-train- 
ing and beginning sport-class programs. The in- 
structor can use it as a guide and manual, and the 

” 
student as a basic text book. 


SCHOLASTIC COACH, September, 1953 


325 pages. illustrated. Price, $3.50 


Staley’s 


PHYSICAL EXERCISE 
PROGRAMS 


Staley’s book includes all of the more common 
physical exercises, conditioning exercises, training 
exercises, developmental exercises, and body-build- 
ing exercises. But its more precise purpose is con- 
cerned only with programs in physical activity 
which have been developed for the explicit object of 
effecting physical change in the organism. 


Thus, the author has included all the companion 
exercises — German gymnastics, grass exercises, 
medical ball exercises—pulley weight exercises 
rope-jumping exercises—Swedish gymnastics and 
wand exercises, to name only a few. 

It will be particularly helpful to those searching 
for improved methods of teaching and management 


—new programs—new variations of old programs 
new exercises. 


292 pages, illustrated. Price, $5.00 


U mback-Johnson’s 
SUCCESSFUL WRESTLING 
Its Bases and Problems 


The reviewer in the September issue of Scholastic 
Coach said of this book: 


“Superb is truly the word for Successful Wres- 
tling. Produced by a remarkably well-mated team 
both authors are college physical ed professors and 
wrestling coaches—the book presents a beautifully 
detailed picture of the mat game.” 


Then he went on to recommend the book for all 
its special features, among which are the drawings 
of wrestling maneuvers and the fact that it contains 
information representing the concensus of a group 
of the country’s top wrestling experts on many vital 
topies such as: the physical and psychological fae- 
tors in wrestling and the characteristics of champion 
wrestlers. Also, for the fact that the authors have 
made a systematic attempt to clarify the role of 
wrestling in modern education—and the role wres- 
tling can play in personality development of young 
men. He winds up his review with this: 


“Everything about this book is top-drawer —the 
writing, organization, presentation, and scope. You 
couldn't ask for anything more for both coaching 
and class-teaching situations.” 

If you haven't seen a copy, ask us to send you 
one. We'll see that you receive a copy (as well as 
the other books in physical education featured in 
this page) promptly. 

Price, $4.50 
Send orders and teacher inquiries to 3207 Washing- 
ton Blvd., St. Louis 3, Missouri 


256 pages, illustrated. 


PUBLISHED BY 


The C. V. MOSBY Company 
SCIENTIFIC PUBLICATIONS 
SAINT LOUIS 


SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK 


FOR 


HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 
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of sports. 


IN AMERICAN LIFE 


By FREDERICK W. COZENS and FLORENCE S. STUMPF 


Operating on the thesis, “Study a man’s pleasures, 
and half of him is known,” the authors have  pro- 
duced a basic book on the sports we enjoy and their 
relation to our unique American way of life. Within 
the frame of reference of our culture, they have 
studied the family, the school, the sports page, radio 
and television, race relations, industry, and the gov- 
ernment all in relation to sports. There is nothing 


else like it for the sports enthusiast or the teacher 


4t your bookstore, or from 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


5750 Ellis Chicago 37, 


$5.00 


9 FANCY DIVES 
on LOOP FILM 


— Featuring An Olympic Champion — 


Complete Set Includes 


9 Loops of One Dive on 
Fach 


\dapter tor any LOMME Projector 
Complete Instructions 


Written Commentary on Each Dive 
by Phil Moriarty, Diving Coach, 
Yale University 


$15.00 Complete 


Order Today 


AAHPER—1201 16th St., NW 
Washington 6, D. C. 


(Continued from page A0) 


and Principles of Leadership; and The 
Relation of Recreation to Other Fields. 


OUTDOOR LIFE'S FISHERMAN'S EN- 
CYCLOPEDIA. New York: Grosset and 
Dunlop, 1107) Broadway 1958. 256 pp 
Illus. $2.50. Compiled by 19 fishing au 
thorities, this guide gives information on 
locating game fish, casting, tying flies, fly 
rod spinning, and ice fishing. Sketches and 
pictures supplement the text. 


NEW BOOK LISTINGS 
Health Education 


Recommendations for School Health Service 
Unit with Suggested Plans. State Dept. of 
Education, State Board of Health, Colum 
bia, S. C. 1953 

Recommended Procedure for Emergency Care 
of Sickness and Accidents Occurring at 
School. State Dept. of Education, State 
Board of Health, Columbia, S. C. 19538. 
Helping Children Develop Moral Values, by 
Ashley Montague. Chicago 10: Science Re 
search Associates, Inc., 57 W. Grand Ave. 
10¢. 

Suggested Responsibilities of the Administra- 
tor, the Teacher, the Medical Advisor, the 
Nurse, for the Health of School Children. 
California State Joint Committee on School 
Health. Sacramento: California State Dept. 
of Education. 19 pp 
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GYM 


SUIT SHOWN IS A NEW MODEL 
NO. 285 


The latest style for gym wear. Sleeve- 
less, sport collar, shorts type bottom, 
straight with cuffs. One piece. At- 
tached belt with rustproof buckle. 
Gripper front closing. Your girls will 
love this new suit. Cadet Blue, Jade 
Green, Wine, Yellow, White . . . at 
only $3.25. 


THE “Walttonal LABEL IS YOUR 


GUARANTEE OF SATISFACTION 


Write for New Fall Circular 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT CO. 


N MARQUETTE ST 


Fond du Lac @ Wisconsin 


A Guide for Coordinating School Health 
Programs in Arkansas. Report of the School 
Health Workshop, sponsored by the Joint 
Committee on Health Education of the 
Arkansas Siate Board of Health, Arkansas 
State Dept. of Education. 1953. 27 pp. 


Selected List of Human Relations Films. 2nd 
ed. New York: ‘Film Division of the Ameri- 
can Jewish Committee, 386 - 4th Ave. 25¢ 
ca. 59 pp 


Health Teaching, A Guide for Grades 1 
through 12. ‘Tennessee Dept. of Education 
and ‘Tennessee Dept. of Public Health. 
Nashville: The Departments. 1953, 122 pp. 
$1.00. 


Recreation and Outdoor Education 
A Time for Sleep, How the Animals Rest, by 
Millicent Selsam. New York: William R. 
Scott. 1953. 57 pp. $2.00. 


General 
Salome Goes to the Fair, by Paul Witty and 
Anne Coomer. New York: E. P. Dutton 
Co, 1953. 160 pp. $2.50. 


Our Moral and Religious Resources. A Guide 
for discussion with questions and references. 
National Conference of Christians and Jews, 
Commission on Educational Organizations, 
4th New York 16. 25c. * 
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The Kinsey Report and 
the Sex Education of Your Students 


The problem of providing students with an intelligent 
education in sexual matters is one of the most difficult, 
awkward, and trying ones that a teacher has to face. 


This book does not pretend to be a Manual of Sex Instruc- 
tion. But because it indicates how very great is the varia- 
tion among individuals—both men and women—in the 
matter of sexual behavior, and because it projects the 
teacher's understanding of sexual behavior patterns beyond 
the limits of his own experience, it can be of tremendous 
help in this vitally important problem. 


By Alfred C. Kinsey, Wardell B. Pomeroy, Clyde E. Martin, 
Paul H. Gebhard, and others at the Institute for Sex 


Research at Indiana University. 842 pages, $8.00 


| w. B. Saunders Company, West Washington Square, Philadelphia 5 are 1 


Send me_ copies of SEXUAL BEHAVIOR IN THE HUMAN FEMALE « 8.00 7 
My check or money order is enclosed. | 
wane | 
ADDRESS | 

| 
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Send for the new Capezio 
catalog for full details on 
your other Capezio favor 
ites for dance in physical a 
education 


Address Dept. ‘ 


the Dance 


AE 


ELLEN 
Mich 


NEW ASSISTANT EDITOR 


Alice Gates. State College of Washington, 
Pullman, Washington, has accepted ap- 
pointment as Assistant Editor for the Na- 
tional Section on the Dance 


REMINDER 


January 4 is the deadline for news from 
the Southern District. Send your dance 
news to your Editor at Michigan State Col- 
lege 


SUMMER DANCE SESSIONS 


The spotlight this month is on 1953 
summer dance sessions. The response was 
so good that lack of space necessitates that 
some be saved for the next issue. 


Halprin-Lathrop Summer Session 
Students from all over the U. S. plus 

Hawaii and Israel attended the six weeks’ 

Halprin-Lathrop summer session. 


for comfort and freedom. . . 
short or long sleeves—zipper fastening 
v in black, white, aqua, red, 
royal rib *“durene"’ cotton. $4.25 


Capezio products represent true economy in all price 


ranges. There is no compromise with quality. 


awe 
ww Exec. Offices: 
1612 Broadway 
New York « Boston ¢ Chicago 
Los Angeles « Hollywood 


CP 1253 San Francisco * San Mateo ¢ Montreal 


Agencies in Principal Cities throughout the World 


SPOTLIGHT on 


MOORE 
igan State College, East Lansing, Michigan 


Ihe faculty was headed by Ann Halprin 
and Welland Lathrop, founders of the 
school. Doris Dennison, from the Mills 
College faculty, returned to teach her 
course in rhythmic analysis, and Franziska 
Boas, chairman of the dance department of 
Shorter College, Georgia, was guest instruc- 
tor. Emphasis was on three areas of mod- 
er dance: production, education, and 
dance as a part of contemporary life. 

Contributing to the educational program 
was Mrs. Halprin’s course in teacher train- 
ing on dance for the pre-school child. 

Miss Boas, noted dance educator known 
widely for her work with dance therapy, 
taught “Methods of Dance Therapy,” and 
a seminar in dance as related to human 
society. Field trips were made to hospitals 
for observation. 

In her classes in improvisation, Miss 
Boas aimed “to free and separate any per- 
sonalized, limited, unconscious movement 
from that which is a real and dynamic 
means of communication.” Experiments 
were made in “emotion, space, form and 
style analyzed in relation to 
rhythm, and mobility patterns.” 

Courses in Labanotation and music re 
lated to dance were also offered. 


gesture, 


Square Session in Wisconsin 


Two hundred dancers participated in 
the five-day United States Vacation Insti 
tute at Elkhart Lake. Administering the 
courses were square dance caller Ed Gil- 
more; Manning Smith, caller and round 
dance specialist; and Al Brundage, contra 
dance specialist and caller. 


Your group will dance better 
to the exciting beat of the 


University of Illinois Workshop 


Despite /472° temperatures, 23 teachers 
and students of modern dance attended 
this 12-day session. Classes in technique, 
rhythmic training, improvisation, Composi- 
tion, and group choreography were led by 
Margret Dietz, guest teacher at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois from the Wigman School in 
Berlin, Germany; Virginia Freeman, in- 
structor in dance; and Ben Johnston, in- 
structor of theory and composition, both 
of the University faculty. 

The participants felt the workshop was a 
step toward greater understanding between 
students and teachers of dance. 


Square Leaders at Interlochen 


R. W. Webster, head of physical educa- 
tion for men at Michigan State College, re 
ports that Mel Day from Boise, Idabo, in- 
structed in square and round dancing at 
the Michigan Square Dance Leaders Asso- 
ciation at Interlochen this past summer. 
Greater emphasis and interest centered on 
the round or couple dances, one of the 
most popular being “Shanty Town.” 


University of Wisconsin Session 


Rhoda instructor in modern 
dance techniques and composition at this 
summer session, used the following as the 
basis of her technique classes, having con 
cluded that it can be useful to both begin 
ning and advanced students: (1) basic 
techniques to develop flexibility, strength, 
control, and the ability to analyze and di 
rect movement through use of the kines- 
thetic sense; (2) exploration of the rela- 
tionship between feelings and movement, 
and the part that this plays in dance com- 
position; (3) attention to the design of the 
body in space and how this affects the 
communicability of the movement; (4) ex 
amination of the possibilities of a simple 
movement problem when changes were 
made in range, focus, level, rhythmic pat- 
tern, ete.; (5) above all, the solving of 
movement problems by the students with 
direction and guidance from, not imitation 
of, the instructor. 


Winter, 


(Concluded on page 47) 


GRETSCH DANCE DRUM 


In the actual dance or as a dramatic accompaniment, the 
Gretsch Dance Drum lends itself to colorful interpretations 


of modern, classical and oriental themes, 


Light and sturdy—Weighs 23 ounces, has 3-ply laminated 
rock maple rim, finished in transparent lacquer in natural 
color. Head of specially selected real skin with bright 
| nickel-plated straining hoop and eight nickel tensioning 
brackets. In ordering mention X4145—Price $15.00, postage 


extra. 


Lamb's-wool-head beaters—Used with the Gretsch Dance 
Drum singly or in pairs. Order #5250 at $2.25 each, post- 


age extra. 
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Originally designed for MARY WIGMAN 


Choice of leading artists and foremost schools 


The FRED. GRETSCH Mfg. Co. 
Makers of fine musical 
instruments for over 69 years. 


60 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN 11, N. Y. 
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RECORDS AND PRINTED INSTRUCTIONS 


A COMPLETE PACKAGE OF RECORDED MUSIC AND DANCE NOTATIONS FOR 


14 FUNDAMENTAL BALLET EXERCISES 


BEGINNER BALLET EXERCISES CLEARLY EXPLAINED FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION TEACHERS AND STUDENTS 


4 RECORDS 


- 103 
104 - 105 $6.36 


BALLET BOOK NO. 1 $5.00 


(BEGINNER EXERCISES) 
WRITE TODAY FOR OUR COMPLETE 28 PAGE CATALOG OF RECORDS, ROUTINES, AND SHEET MUSIC. 


— OVER 110 RECORDS TO CHOOSE FROM — 


BALLET 


Fd your gym needs 


with SHOES and PRACTICE CLOTHES 
for exercise and dance 


A complete tine of 
light, flexible shoes 
for exercise and 
dance. 


Functional Leotards 
and Rehearsal Outfits 
for every purpose. 


Write for free illustrated brochure. DANCE SHOES 
SELVA, Dept. P., 1607 BROADWAY  . 
NEW YORK 19, W. Y. and accessories : 


MODERN CHARACTER 


Couple Dances 
and Mixers 


Instructional 
Records 


(WITH MUSIC) 


Another important “HONOR YOUR PARTNER’ teach 

ing aid brought to yes a Ed Durtacher 

In this albus pr his amazingly simple method oF 
upie Dance id iatwer He gives oral walk through 


ameing and virtual 


ator Honor Your Partner Albums 
‘Teachers are most impressed with the simplicity and clarity of im 
struction, precise timing, steady rhythm music , durability of material 
and Ed Durlacher's friendliness in teaching.’ 
—C. G. Franklin, Assistant Professor 
Chairman, Department of Physical Education for Men 
Southern Illinois University 


All records are guaranteed against breakage. 


Over 10,000 Schools in the U.S. Now Use 
Honor Your Partner Teaching Aids. 


*''Mirers’’ are social activators “Wallflowers and timid soula of 
all ages are converted to active participants in social activities, 


Square Dance Associates Dept. PE-3, Freeport, 

Gentlemen 

1 want to learn more about the HONOR YOUR PARTNER albums 
Please send me a free descriptive folder 
Name 

Address .... 
City State... 
Canadian Distributors: Thomas Allen, Ltd 
266 King Street West, Toronto 28, Ontario 


| | 
| 
TAP 
POST OFFICE BOX 328 VENTURA, CALIFORNIA. 
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yourself... 
refresh 


“Coke” 1s registered trade-mark 


by B 


National Recreation Congress 


Several meetings of direct’ interest 
in held 
Soth National 


Philadelphia 


and 
con 
Recreation 
28 


benefit 
ducted 


those 
the 
in 


lo our were 
at 
Congress, 


October 2. 

reported on the .study 
just completed by a subcommittee of the 
American Recreation Society, entitled Basic 
Conce pts of Hospital 
belle Story chaired a 
In-Service 


September 


Bream, 


Recreation. Anna- 


discussion on 
Training for Recreation Person- 
nel in Hospitals. Paul Haun, M.D., and 
George G. Deaver, M.D., spoke on Recrea- 
tion in the Total Hospital Situation and 
The Role of Recreation in Rehabilitation, 
respectively, Martin W. Meyer, chairman- 
elect section, summarized the meet- 
Recreation in the General Medical 
and Surgical Hospital. 

In a meeting entitlhed Demonstration of 
Recreation in a Chronic Hospital, arranged 
by Mrs. Beatrice Hill, seven patients from 
the Goldwater Memorial Hospital in New 
York City related how 
uted their 


of our 


ing on 


recreation contrib 
rehabilitation. 

At the annual meeting of the ARS, 1953- 
‘4 officers of the Hospital Recreation Sec- 
tion were announced as follows: Chairman 

Dorothy Taaffe, recreation 
American Red Cross, U. 
St. 
man 


to 


supervisor, 
S. Naval Hospital, 
Albans, Long Island, N. Y.; Viee-Chair- 
Fred assistant professor 
of recreation training, University of Min- 
nesota; Secretary—A nnabelle 
tion traming supervisor, 

American Red Cross. 


Chapman, 


Story, 
Pacific 


recrea- 
Area, 


The Education of Specialists 


In August, the Standards and Training 
Committee (Fred Chapman, chairman) of 
the Hospital Recreation Section, American 
Recreation Society, released a report of a 
study entitled The Education of Specialists 
in’ Hospital Recreation. This study, con- 
ducted last spring, indicated that of the 44 
colleges and universities included in the 
study which offer degrees 
six offer graduate or undergraduate de 
grees in hospital recreation, follows: 
Columbia University—Master's degree, Rec- 
reation Rehabilitation; University of 
Minnesota—Master of Education, Hospital 


in recreation, 
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Recreation; 
ot Arts, 
College 

tion 


New York University—Master 
Hospital Recreation; Springfield 
Master's degree, Physical Educa- 

Recreation in Rehabilitation; 
University—Bachelor Physical 
Education, Remedial Physical Education; 
Sacramento State College—Bachelor of Arts, 
Recreational 


and 


Purdue of 


I herapy. 

Three additional institutions of higher 
learning plan to offer degrees in this area 
in the near future. Nine provide oppor- 
tunities for recreation students take 
courses in medicine, psychiatry related 
medical Fighteen arrange for stu 
dents to have field work or internship ex- 
perience in hospitals. 
enrolled 
engaged 
projects. 


to 
or 
areas. 


Forty-one students 
in the institutions surveyed, were 
in hospital recreation research 

Ihe study concludes by asking, among 
other questions, “Should more standardized 
and uniform medical ‘approval’ be granted 
and exerted over the increased number of 
schools that are offering specialized de- 
grees in this area?” and “Is a of 
registration or certification feasible for 
those experienced specialists now in the 
field and those who have recently gradu 
ated from hospital recreation curriculums?” 


system 


Recreational Therapy. 1819 


. of all the modes by which patients 
may be induced to restrain themselves, reg- 
ular employment is perhaps the most gen- 
erally efficacious; and those kinds of em- 
ployment doubtless to be preferred 
which are accompanied by considerable 
bodily action, that are most agreeable to 
the patient, and which are most opposite 
to the illusions of his disease. 

every effort should be made to di- 
vert the mind of melancholiacs by bodily 
exercise, walks, conversations, reading, and 
other recreations. 


are 


Those who manage the 
insane should sedulously endeavor to gain 
their confidence and esteem, to arrest their 
attention and fix it on objects opposed to 
their delusions and to remember that 
in the wreck of the intellect the affections 
not unfrequently survive.” 

These quotations are from a Description 
of the York Retreat—1819, taken from the 
Biennial Report for 1950-52 of the State of 
California Department of Mental Hygiene. * 
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Dance... 
(Continued from page 44) 


Ralph Page’s Folk Dance Camp 

Under the contra leadership of Ralph 
Page and the folk direction of Mary ‘Ann 
and Michael Herman, this five-day camp 
at Highland Lake, Stoddard, New Hamp- 
shire, attracted over one hundred. Peg 
Webster, instructor at Michigan State Col 
lege, reports the special features: a contra 
callers class, a late afternoon discussion 
period on the beach, and a_ versatile 
cuisine. 


Modern Dance at Stanford 

West Coast dancers are hoping they have 
seen the birth of a West Coast summet 
dance workshop which will move to a new 
school each summer in order that it will 
be available to many areas. The school 
saw its second session under Mrs. Miriam 
Lidster at Stanford University, its first 
having been at Oregon State College under 
Betty L. Thompson in 1952 

Guest instructor this past summer was 
Betty Meredith-Jones, small, vivacious Eng- 
lishwoman, skilled in) Laban technique, 
and, for the past. year, guest teacher at the 
University of California. Nine-to-]2-veai 
old boys and girls loved her rhythm classes. 

Other courses offered were technique and 
Mrs. Lidster’s session in experimental com 
position, percussion, advanced technique 
and discussion on dance 


Teela Wooket Dance Camp 

Located at Roxbury, Vermont, this camp 
held two six-day sessions. The staff in 
cluded Don Bevenau, director, caller, and 
teacher; Betty Begenau, assistant director, 
pianist, and teacher; Al and Eleanor Mac 
Leod, callers and teachers of folk and 
square: Bill Millner, accordionist and caller; 
and George Grassner, violinist and caller 

The days were filled with courses in his 
torical background, use of the PLA. system, 
fundamentals of social, square and folk 
dance on all age levels, music and phrasing, 
and how to call and teach dances. Even 
ings were filled with practice sessions 
Those wishing to earn instructor certifi 
cates could do so 


Connecticut College School of the Dance 

Reports from a student and a_ teacher, 
dwell on the advantages offered by this 
six-weeks’ modern dance session. The stu 
dent appreciated the opportunity to com 
pare different schools of technique. From 
Louis Horst, like hundreds of students in 
the past, she learned to build a dance by 
establishing a theme and developing it, 
experiencing the “feel” of an organically 
constructed dance and the qualities char 
acteristic of the pre-classic dances I he 
student demonstrations were helpful. 

Connecticut College has a new policy 
of assisting schools in sending delegates to 
its sessions. If this is supported, the result 
should be country-wide exchange of dance 
ideas and enthusiasm 

Another project new this summer was a 
refresher course for directors and teachers 
of dance. This was a special two-week 
unit, directed by Ruth Murray and Delia 
Hussey. Closing this session was the Sixth 
American Dance Festival. * 
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wih C7 TEMPO CONTROL 


The Rhythmaster is the most unique instrument of its kind. With one 
easy movement, the teacher, the director, or the coach, can slow down 
a phonograph record to as little as 1/3 its normal tempo or speed it up 
as much as 300 percent to suit the rhythm requirements of any activity. 
This is because the Rhythmaster is the only instrument in which the 
speed is continuously variable over the entire range from 25 to 100 rpm. 
Moreover, only with the Rhythmaster can the speed be varied without 
the need for resetting or stopping. It is designed for all records: 33-1/3, 
45, and 78 rpm, up to and including 16 inches in diameter. 


The Rhythmaster is a practical and effective public address loudspeaker 
system as well...for indoors and outdoors. By simply connecting a 
microphone, large as well as small groups can be addressed and directed, 
even while the record is being played. In fact, the Rhythmaster is a 
complete, self-contained high fidelity sound system which also serves as 
a radio when connected to a tuner. 


There isn’t a single activity... educational or recreational ... which 
cannot be more effectively conducted with the REK-O-KUT Rhythmaster. 
It is portable, and readily lends itself to any location ... the class room, 


the assembly hall, the gymnasium, the athletic field... indoors or 
outdoors. 


REK-O-KUT is world famous as a maker of professional disc recorders, 
turntables, and phonographs. These products are used by broadcast 
and recording studios, and among the nation’s leading schools and 
recreation centers. 


Available in single — and 
twin-speaker models, priced from $269.95 


VOCATIONAL a RECREATIONAL 
TRAINING ACTIVITIES 


AUDIO-VISUAL 1 ATHLETIC 


For complete details, 
write to Dept. FM-8 


THE REK-O-KUT COMPANY 


38-01 Queens Boulevard, Long Island City 1, New York 
Export Division: 458 Broadway, New York 13, U. S. A. e Cables: Morhanex 
In Canada: Atlas Radio Corp., Ltd., 560 King Street W., Toronto 28 


WERSATILE. 
| _EXPRESSLY FOR 
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Let others share your good ideas. Send your 
How We Do It to the Editor. 


A CREATIVE 
CHRISTMAS PROGRAM 


by FLORENCE MARTIN 


Water wa 


OUR- FOURTELGRADE students worked 
up a creative program at Christmas time 
for their parents. The moon and the voice 
of the carried the audience on a 
moonbeam over the top of the world so 
they could look in at some of the houses 
of different countries to see how other fam 
ilies were preparing for 


moon 


Christmas, 

Ihe art class made a large moon which 
traveled high across the front of the stage 
reaching the opposite side of the stage by 
the close of the program. The social studies 
classes in the fourth grade studied the cus 
toms and methods of preparing for Christ 
mas in the different countries 

Phe moon stopped over Sweden, Norway, 
France, amd Spain. At two of the stops, 
Sweden and Spain, Helen Sachse, enrich 
ment teacher, and two fourth-grade classes 
in’ physical education, told the story. of 
each creative and interpretive expres- 
sion 


Sweden, First Stop 


Through creative dancing the story was 
expressed, showing the hurry and scurry of 
vetting the house ready and in order. As a 
eward for completing the scrubbing, dust 
ing, and arranging of furniture, they cele 
brated with a broom dance. 

\ group of girls then started the baking 
of cakes, cookies, ete., while the brothers 
carried in groceries and licked the pans 
Yes, the boys swiped a cookie or two di 
ing the preparations. 

The happy and busy preparation con 
tinued as the children had a glorious time 
in the evening decorating the Christmas 
tree. And oh! what a time the mother had 
getting the children to bed. After the chil 
dren had gone to bed, mother placed gifts 
around the tree and retired. During the 
night the cuckoo clock awakened the chil- 
dren who came running downstairs to the 
tree and found a toy of their liking. After 
playing with their toys for some time, the 
scene closed showing the children with 
their toys fast asleep near the fireplace. 


Spain, Next Stop 


In Spain we saw the hustle and bustle 
of a street scene with the merchants pre- 
paring for a day's sale of their wares. The 
street scene continued as buyers bargained 
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with emphatic gestures. Also present were 
the different types of beggars at work, one 
of whom was blind. 

Later the Spanish street dancers appeared 
with their tambourines. With the sound 
of the chimes everyone stopped their work; 
the merchants picked up what they had 
left, and all went to high mass. 

The music for the above two stories was 
played on two victrolas so that each record 
would start as soon as the other finished 
There was no break from the beginning of 
the story to the end. The 
played in the following order: 


records were 


Sweden 


Housecleaning—Hora Staccato (Victor 4413-A) 

Broom Dance—Tantoli (Victor 20992-B) 

Baking—Skaters’ Waltz (Victor 11-8949-A) 

Decorating—Skaters’ Walt: 
(Victor 11-8949-A) 

Mother Getting Children to Bed—Sea Murmurs 
(Victor 1645-A) 

Mother Putting Presents Around Tree— The 
Bumble Bee (Victor 1654-4) 

Children Creeping Downstairs—Frening Chimes 
(Victor 17523-A) 


(Conclusion) 


Spain 

Market Opening Fl Chillita Quiteno (Reed and 
Reed O04-A) 

Blind Man and Beggar 
Reed O16-B) 

Dancers— Rhumba 
$7829) 

Church bells--Chimes 

Going to Church—-Organ Music 


Ingretitud (Reed and 


(Xavier Cugat) (Columbia 


How We Do It 
Game Book 


Games which have appeared in the 
How We Do It section of the JOUR- 
NAL will soon be reprinted in a new 
AAHPER publication. If you are 
using an original or unique game 
which would interest other teachers, 
please send a brief deseription im- 
mediately to: 

How We Do It Editor, AAHPER, 
1201-1l6th St., N.W., Wash. 6, D.C. 


DIVING BOARD CARE 


by NORMAN R. MILLER 
American Playground Device Cx 
Anderson, Ind 

PROPER INSTALLATION AND mainte- 
nance of diving boards insure better per- 
formance and maximum service, which also 
mean safety and economy in operating the 
swimming pool. 

Here are some tips for better care of 
official regulation boards: 
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Installation 


First, make sure that all members of 
your diving stand are properly aligned and 
that your fulcrum is aligned and perfectly 
level with the floor. Second, locate your 
fulcrum. correctly: for a 12-foot board, 
a distance of 6 feet from the anchored end 
of the board is recommended; for a 14-foot 
board, 6-7 feet; and for a 16-foot board, 8 
feet. Finally, make sure that the base of 
your board and fulcrum are aligned and 
perfectly level; then, bolt the base securely 
to the stand. 

Use a regulation style fulcrum, Either a 
standard bar-type or a rocker-type fulcrum 
will assure good diving-board performance, 
providing the fulcrums are properly de- 
signed and covered with a heavy thickness 
of live, resilient rubber to absorb the shock 
of the board when in use. While American 
Playground Device Co. has made the con 
ventional bar-type for the past four dec 
ades, we recommend the new patented 
rocker fulcrum, which is ruggedly built of 
massive certified malleables, hot-dip gal 
vanized for enduring rust protection. Thirty 
inches long and 19 inches wide, the rocker 
fulcrum is curved to follow the action of 
the board and heavily covered over-all with 
resilient rubber cushion, thereby distrib 
uting the weight and strain over a large 
bearing surface to insure much better and 
much longer board performance. 

The board should not be secured at the 
fulcrum, Official regulation diving boards 
are designed to rest free at the fulcrum 
point; they must not be bolted or strapped 
down. Fastening boards at the fulcrum will 
destroy much of the “spring” and will cause 
excessive breakage. 


Maintenance 


Insist that your boards be used wisely. 
\llow only one diver on the board at one 
time. Needless bouncing, jumping, and 
springing on the boards should not be al 
lowed. Only three steps and one jump are 
required by the experts in) championship 
running dives. 

Diving boards should be alternated regu- 
larly. After an official board has served for 
four or five weeks, it should be taken down, 
cocoa matting should be removed, and the 
board placed right side up in a 70-degree- 
temperature room, resting levelly on 2 x 4's 
placed under each batten. ‘The board 
should be scrubbed with soap and water 
and air-dried for ten days or so. Then it 
should be painted with boiled linseed oil 
and rubbed dry before placing the matting 
back on the board. If your board is finished 
in spar varnish or white enamel, simply 
apply one coat of the original finish and 
let dry before replacing and matting. 

Increased safety is assured by covering 
boards with extra heavy duty cocoa mat- 
ting, which is a specially woven imported 
fabric, carefully tested and 
maximum durability. The matting is ap- 
proved regulation covering for diving 
boards and springboards, and is ideal for 
use as runners, wherever wet or waxed 
floors present a slipping hazard. * 
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SEAL: O : SAN. GYM FLOOR FINISH 


Mr. William Henrie of Arizona State, says of the beautiful new Field- 
house, ‘We are highly pleased with our new gym! We asked for and got a 
building complete and modern in every detail. For the final touch, Kemper 
Goodwin, Architect, specified SEAL-O-SAN for the floor. We feel confident 
that it gives the hardwood court the best possible playing surface and will 
add to the life of the floor.” 

SEAL-O-SAN Gym Floor Finish is non-slippery and glareless. It wears 
longer, saves on daily maintenance, and can be applied quickly and easily. 
Compare it with any other finish. Then, we believe, you'll find SEAL-O-SAN 


best for your school, too! 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. 


HUNTINGTON, INDIANA TORONTO, CANADA 


New Fieldhouse at Arizona 
State College designed by 
Kemper Goodwin, Architect 


Coaches, Write for Free 
Copy of 1953-54 
Seal-O-San Basketball 
Coaches Digest 


William Henrie 
Heod Custodian 
Arizona State College 
Tempe, Arizona 
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GIRLS AND WOMEN | 


NATIONAL SECTION FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN’S SPORTS 


(formerly National Section on Women’s Athletics) 
Editor, RACHEL BLACKBURN 
Central High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


National Survey 


The Legislative Board of NSGWS has 
agreed to finance a national survey on the 
status of basketball in the United States. 
What do you think should be included in 
this study? Please write your suggestions 
to Catherine Snell, Department of Physical 
Education, Drake University, Des Moines, 
lowa. 


Play Equipment Needed 


The International Relations Committee 
of NSGWS asks for your support in helping 
to provide play equipment for children in 
Europe, the Near East, and Korea. NSGWS 
is supporting this CARE Project of the 
National Association for Physical Educa- 
tion of College Women by urging its per- 
sonnel to participate and to urge others to 
do so. 

A $50 play equipment package will 
provide six rubber playground balls, two 
leather soccer balls, two leather volleyballs, 
and a volleyball net. 

The project could be suggested to schools 
and recreation groups, homerooms, ath- 
letic associations, church groups, etc. Sums 
of any amount will be accepted. 

Contributions should be sent to Dorothy 
Deach, Department of Physical Education 
for Women, University of Maryland, Col- 
lege Park, Md. Ruth Atwell, George 
Washington University, Washington, D. C., 
chairman of the International Relations 
Committee, NSGWS, will provide green 
fliers for advertising. For further informa- 
tion, see “International Scene” in the 
March issue of the JourNat and box on 
page 6 in the November issue. 


Leadership Conference Held 


NSGWS California Committees and the 
California State Department of Education 
jointly sponsored a leadership conference 
for advisers of GAA and GRA in late 
August. The conference, held at California 
State Polytechnic College, was attended by 
40 women interested in problems concern- 
ing GAA, GRA, and NSGWS. Consultants 
were Rachel Bryant, AAHPER consultant 
in physical education and women’s. sports; 
June Brasted, chairman-elect, Women’s 
National Rating Committee, NSGWS; 
Genevie Dexter, chairman, Public Rela- 
of NSGWS, consultant in physical 
education, California State Department of 
Fducation; Anna Espenschade, advisory 


tions 
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member, NSGWS; June McCann, South- 
west’ District chairman, NSGWS; Lois 
Messler, California Southern representative, 
NSGWS; Marie Nogues, member-at-large, 
NSGWS; and Lillian Wallace, California 
Northern past representative, NSGWS. 

The Committee of the Whole accepted 
the following points: 

1. A constitution for GAA provides only 
a framework for organization. Rules and 
working regulations might be more appro- 
priate guidelines. The sample of a consti- 
tution given in The GAA Handbook pub- 
lished by NSGWS is satisfactory for such 
guidelines. 

2. In answer to “What is the purpose of a 
GAA?”", the following were listed: 

(a) to provide leadership opportunities; 

(b) to provide physical recreation and 

improve skills; 

(c) to provide opportunity for group 

membership and participation; 

(d) to provide social recreation; 

(e) to have fun. 

3. A system of evaluation of GAA partici- 
pation is needed for those who transfer 
from one school to another. 

Interest groups worked on problems of 
corecreation, transfer cards, rating and 
rating boards, effective committee service, 
ete. 


Basketball Bulletin 


\ bulletin on basketball, to be prepared 
periodically by the National Basketball 
Committee of NSGWS, will publish perti- 
nent information concerning critical issues 
in basketball. It will be sent to the mem- 
bers of the National Basketball Committee, 
State Basketball Chairmen, Members of the 
Legislative Board of NSGWS, chairmen of 
related associations in the AAHPER, offi- 
cers and consultants of the AAHPER, and 
other key persons. 

Members of this committee feel the 
greatest obstacle in their work is the diffi- 
culty of keeping in touch with the prob- 
lems in all areas of the country. They feel 
the great necessity to learn problems as 
they exist everywhere, since they realize 
it is their responsibility to protect the in- 
terests of all groups, to recognize the in- 
terest of pressure groups, to view all issues 
in their proper perspective, and to try to 
hold in balance the wishes of all groups, 
guided by the belief that the game is for 
those who play. Members of the National 
Basketball Committee and others are urged 
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to use this bulletin to inform others of 
local problems and to share with others 
their thinking on vital issues. Comments 
should be sent to Grace Fox, Chairman, 
National Basketball Committee, Florida 
State University, Tallahassee. 


National Basketball Committee 


The following are new members of the 
1953-54 Committee: Elizabeth Beall, Wel- 
lesley College, Mass; Pauline des Granges, 
Park and Recreation Department, San 
Diego, Calif.; Dolores Heliweg, City Schools, 
University City, Mo.; Jean Homewood, 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City; Pa- 
tricia Mounts, High School, Elmira, Ore., 
Joanne Murray, Roland Park Country 
School, 817 W. University Parkway, Balti- 
more 10, Md.; Mrs. Bertha Teague, Byng 
High School, Ada, Okla. 


Graduate Scholarship 

The University of Wisconsin—Blanche 
M. Trilling Scholarship of $300 is available 
to interested graduate women students 
with experience in teaching physical edu- 
cation. This scholarship carries with it a 
waiver of the out-of-state tuition. 

Application blanks may be obtained 
from Graduate School, Bascom Hall, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. They must be in by 
February |. 


Rating of Performance Report 


The Committee appointed to study the 
Rating of Performance in Sports by 
NSGWS headed by Christine White, re- 
ports: 

“It has been NSGWS policy to work with 
existing national organizations whenever 
possible and to adopt their rules where 
there is no conflict with NSGWS standards. 
A number of national organizations has 
already set standards of performance: Na- 
tional Riflery Association; American Camp- 
ing Association (canoeing); American Red 
Cross (swimming, boating, sailing, canoe- 
ing); Camp Archery Association; National 
Archery Association; U. S. Skiing Associa- 
tion; and the U. S. Figure Skating Associa- 
tion. 

“These associations are concerned with 
sports in which an opponent is not neces- 
sary, and in which the skill of the indi- 
vidual can be readily tested. It is possible 
that there may be other sports of this type 
such as bowling (American Bowling Con- 
gress and the Women’s Bowling Associa- 
tion) in which achievement standards could 
be established easily if they do not already 
exist. The committee feels that because of 
the element of an opponent, performance 
in dual sports (e.g. fencing, tennis, bad- 
minton) and team sports cannot be rated 
readily. 

“The committee is of the opinion that 
NSGWS sports committees should devote 
their time and energy to promoting and 
upholding standards for girls and women’s 
sports, producing effective guides, (stress- 
ing such material as methods of teaching, 


(Concluded on page 63) 
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Violation: 


juggle. 


BASKETBALL 
Basketball Rules for Girls 


Set of six filmstrips in color, with captions 
Contains official 1953-54 rules 


To combine a bounce and a 


$24 
Official Basketball Guide—1953-54 50c 
. Selected Basketball Articles—-NSWA Guides 1936-53 
Collection of articles compiled to help the 
player, teacher, coach and official $1.00 
Basketball Rules Reprint 
Reprint of rules section of the Basketball Guide 
1-9 copies 25¢ ea.; 10-49 copies 20¢ ea.; 50-99 
copies ea.; 100 copies ea. 
ALSO 
Official Recreation Games—Volley Ball Guide—1953-55 75¢ 
Official Aquatics, Winter Sports and Outing 
Activities Guide—1953-55 75¢ 


ANNOUNCING 
Official Softball—Track and Field Guide—1954 
(To be released January 1, 1954) 


Order from 


50c 


NSGWS 1201 16th St., N.W. Washington 6, D. C. 


SOURCE MATERIALS FOR 
TEACHING DANCE 


New Dance Section Publication 


Volume I—Modern Dance and 


Children’s Rhythms — $1.00; \ 
Volume IIl—Folk, Square, and 
} Social Dance — $1.00. \l 
Selected lists of recordings, ) 
piano music, books, articles 


Order from { 


AAHPER Publications—Sales 


1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Mercevized Cotton. 
Sizes: 10A-20 


FOR HEALTH, 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


Made of “Durene” Multiple 


Colors: Black, Copen, Maroon 
Royal, Gold, Pink and Red 


Price $3.75 
Send for Our Free Catalog! 


© “= ast | 
country. in tallor j 4) 
"easy to launder and 
|. body that keeps it “tucked in,” and a8 
the practical new onc Sleeves.’ 
i 
Be + ; 
Xj 
have a,set-on waist- 
SQUARE NECK LEQTARD snap fasteners | 


Edwin R. Elbel 


Dept. of Physical Education 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 


CONVENTION 
Lincoln, Neb.—April 7-10 


Kansas Katherine Geyer 


1953 Kansas State Officers 


The following were elected 1953 officers 
in the Kansas AHPER: President, Charles 
P. Mills, Topeka; President-elect, Helen 
Barnett, Wyandotte High School, Kansas 
City; Vice-President, Frank Anneberg, su- 
perintendent of recreation, Manhattan; 
Secretary-treasurer, ]. M. Pease, Kansas 
State ‘Teachers College, Emporia; Bulletin 
Editor, Katherine Geyer, Kansas State Col- 
lege, Manhattan. 


Physical Education Workshops 


The physical education departments of 
the five state schools Kansas State Teachers 
College, Emporia; Kansas State Teachers 
College, Pittsburgh; Ft. Hays Kansas State 
College, Hays; University of Kansas, Law- 
rence; and Kansas State College, Manhat- 
tan, sponsored physical education work- 
shops on the campus of each school on 
November 16. The state has been divided 
into regions, with each college sending in- 
vitations to the schools in its area. Demon- 
strations, discussions, and methods of teach- 
ing high-school physical education classes 
will be features of the workshops, which 
are being held in co-operation with the 
State Department of Public Instruction. 


Edna McCullough Receives Honor Award 
At the 1953 convention of the Kansas 
AHPER, Edna McCullough of KSTC, Em- 


poria, was given the Honor Award of the 
Association, 


REPORTER 


Missouri Laura Mae Brown 


Synchronized Swimming Symposium 

An _ Intercollegiate Synchronized Swim- 
ming Symposium was held at the Washing- 
ton University on October 31, with the 
Washington Mermaids and the Apprentice 
Swimming Group, hostesses of the colleges 
and universities from the midwest and 
southern area. The program was sponsored 
by the Women’s Division of the Depart- 
ment of Physical Education. 


Helen Fahey, Past-President, Passes Away 

Helen M. Fahey passed away on October 
10. She has served as Supervisor of Health 
and Physical Education in the Kansas City 
Schools for many years. A Past-President 
of the Missouri AHPER, she has made 
contributions to the local, state, and na- 
tional, being Chairman of the Secondary 
Physical Education Section of ANHPER at 
the time of her death. 


Nebraska Robert Hamblet 


NAHPER District Organization 

The Nebraska AHPER through a recent 
constitutional change is now broken down 
into six districts to correspond with those 
of the Nebraska Education Association. 
Fach of these districts has co-chairmen and 
a secretary and is directed to conduct a 
program during the fall conventions of the 
NSEA. It is hoped that these sectional 
meetings, supplementing the annual state 
meeting in the spring, will strengthen the 
over-all program. 


AAHPER Committee Members 

The followimg Nebraskans have been ap- 
pointed to AAHPER committees: Periodi- 
cal Committee, Dudley Ashton, University 
of Nebraska; Local, State, and District 
Association Committee, Frank Adams, Te- 
cumseh High School; International Rela- 
tions Committee, Mabel Lee, retired. 

Mrs. Herman Gimmestad, president of 
the Central District, has been appointed to 
serve on the National Yearbook Policies 
Committee. 


North Dakota Beatrice Wartchow 


Convention Guests 

During the State Convention held in 
Minot, in October, Mardelle Mohn, lowa 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, di- 
rected two demonstration rhythm groups 
with children of the elementary schools. 
Mel Taube, Carleton College, Minn., dis- 
cussed and demonstrated techniques in 
basketball coaching. 


DECEMBER, 1953, THE 


Carl E. Willgoose 
Director of Health and Physical Education 
Oswego Stete Teachers College 
Oswego, New York 


CONVENTION 


New York City—April 19-23 
(Jointly with National) 


Maine Rose Lambertson 


Springfield College Alumnus Honored 


Staton Curtis, who earned a Master's de- 
gree in recreation from Springfield College 
in 1947, has been named “the outstanding 
young man of the year” in Brunswick, by 
the Brunswick Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

‘Two striking innovations brought about 
by Curtis are the establishment of a rec- 
reation commission and the creation of the 
recreation program as a municipal depart 
ment in Brunswick. 


Maryland Ethel E. Sammis 


AAHPER Consultant at Chestertown 


Rachel Bryant, AAHPER consultant in 
physical education, was a guest consultant 
at a meeting of women physical education 
teachers in Chestertown, in September, for 
counties on the Eastern Shore. Miss Bryant 
spoke of the great need for physical educa- 
tion teachers at the present time as well as 
in the next five years. 


Maryland AHPER Sponsors Workshop 


A Square Dance, Couple Dance, and 
Rhythms Workshop was held at Eastern 
High School in Baltimore, in September, 
under the auspices of the Dance Commit- 
tee of the Maryland AHPER. 

The affair was sponsored through the 
courtesy of Square Dance Associates, Free- 
port, N. Y. Ed Durlacher used live-calling 
methods as well as teaching with record- 
ings during the four sessions. 

Representatives included physical edu- 
cation teachers, recreation leaders, school 
principals, music — teachers, 
classroom teachers, students, and partici- 
pants from Baltimore City, Towson State 
Teachers College, and five nearby counties. 


supervisors, 


Massachusetts Barbara Hall 


Steitz Conducts Air Force Clinics 


Edward S. Steitz, physical education in 
structor at Springfield College, conducted 
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a basketball coaching and officiating clinic 
in Washington, D. C., last month for serv- 
ice personnel of the Northeast Air Com- 
mand, Army Air Corps. 

Steitz, also assistant varsity basketball 
coach and Freshman baseball coach, will 
tutor Air Force personnel of ten bases in 
Newfoundland, Greenland, and Iceland. 
He will be assisted by Charles Koharian, 
rules interpreter for the State of Maine. 


Pennsylvania C. W. Stoddart, Jr. 


State Convention 


The annual State Convention of the 
Pennsylvania AHPER, to be held in the 
Penn Alto Hotel, Altoona, December 10-12, 
will feature Milton S. Eisenhower, president 
of Pennsylvania State College, as speaker. 

One of the highlights of the convention 
will be the Student Policies and Activities 
Session. Eleanor Graham, University of 
Pittsburgh, is the chairman. The topic is 
You and Student Teaching. 


Vermont Ava C. Burgess 
State Convention 
The Fall meeting of the Vermont 


AHPER was held in Burlington October 9, 
with Ernest M. Ligon, director of character 
research project, Union College, as fea- 
tured speaker. 

A panel discussion followed, with Helen 
Hoover, Rachel Bryant, Anthony Hopkins, 
and Robert D’Agostini participating. Miss 
Bryant, AAHPER consultant in physical 
education and women’s sports, spoke to 
the Women’s Athletic Directors on Trends 
in Women’s Athletics. 

A demonstration on taping and _ treat- 
ment and care of athletic injuries was given 
by Tony Dougall, Dartmouth College, at 
the meeting of the High School Coaches 
Association. 


Arthur S. Daniels 


Dept. of Physical Education for Men 
Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 


CONVENTION 
Indianapolis, Ind.—Mar. 31-Apr. 2 


Michigan C. T. Van Dalen 


Research Work at Atterbury 


R. W. Webster of the Graduate School 
of Physical Education at Michigan State 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL 


EDUCATION, AND 


APPLICATION FOR HOUSING ACCOMMODATIONS 
CENTRAL DISTRICT AAHPER CONVENTION 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
For your convenience in making hotel or motel reservations for the coming 


April 7, 8, 9, 10 


Central District AAHPER Convention, 


April 7-10, 1954, in) Lit 
housing accommodations and their rates are listed below 


1coln, Nebraska, 


These rates were quoted 


by the various managements Jan. 31, 1953, and are subject to change. Please write 


directly to the hotei or motel that you select 


All requests for reservations must give definite date and hour of arrival 


and date of departure if at all possible. 


Also names of all persons who will 


occupy reservations requested must be given to avoid duplication. 


CONVENTION HOTELS 


Single 
with bath 
Capital Hotel 
143 North llth 
Hotel Lincoln 
147 North 9th 


$4.00 & up 


$3.50 up 
Bennett Hotel 
712 P 
Cornhusker Hotel 
301 South 13th 
Grand Hotel 

301 North 12th 
Hotel Lindell 


$2.50 


$5.50 


Double 
with bath 


$6.50 

$6.25 & up 
OTHER HOTELS 
$3.50 


$8.00 


Single: 
no bath 


$3.50 
$3.25 
$2.00 
$4.75 


$1.25 & up 


233 South 13th $3.25 $5.25 $2.25 
Hotel Nebraskan 

230 North I1th $3.00 $4.00 & up $2.00 
Hotel Sam Lawrence $3.00 $4.50 $2.00 
1042 P St. $4.00 $6.00 $2.75 
Milner Hotel $2.50 $1.00 
119 South 15th $2.00 $3.00 $1.50 


TOURIST COURTS AND MOTELS 
Ray's Motel 
1232 High, $3.50 to $5.50 


Beezley & Sons Hilltop Ct. 

40th & O Sts., $3.50 to $9.50 
Buffalo Motel 

347 N. 48th St., $5.00 & up 
Capital Cottage Court 

1201 West O St., $3.50 to $8.00 
Fairview Tourist Court 
l4th & Cornhusker Hwy 


Holley Motel 
5530 O St., $5.00 & up 


, $3.50 & up 


Cornhusker Cottage Camp 
4200 O St., $2.00 to $8.00 


Ring Court 


1802 West O 


$3 50 


Toppe r Mote! 

1500 Cornhusker Hwy 
Town & Country Motel 
3245 Adams, $5.00 & up single 


Double 
no bath 


$6.00 
$6.50 


$3.00 


$1.50 to $2.50 


to $9.00 


S500 & up 


$7.00 & up double 


Village Motel 
5730 O St., $5.00 & up 


y 


Motel 
5600 Cornhusker Hwy 


$4.00 & up 


DETACH AND MAIL DIRECT TO THE HOTEL OR MOTEL OF YOUR CHOICE 


Please reserve the following accommodations for the Central District AAHPER 


Single Room 


With Bath 


Double Room With Bath 


Twin Beds 


Date of Arrival 
Date of Departure 


Name of each hotel guest must be given 


both persons for each double room or twin bedded 10 


Name 


Address 


Convention in Lincoln, Nebraska, April 7, 8, 9, 10, 1954 


Time of Arrival 


Iherefore, please inctuc 


requested 


City 


State 


Without Bath 
Without Bath 


te the names of 


If this reservation request is for EXHIBITOR or PERSONS ON PROGRAM 


please specify: 


ATION 
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$3.75 
$3.00 
$3.00 
$5.00 
$1.50 
$3.00 
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College has returned from temporary active 
duty at the U. S. Army Hospital, Camp 
Atterbury, Ind. His assignment was in the 
Physical Medicine Division, where he spe- 
cialized in Physical Reconditioning. 


MAHPER Co-operates with the MEA 


The Michigan AHPER Council Officers 
and Regional Chairmen co-operated with 
the Michigan Education Association in 
sponsoring 18 regional meetings in health, 


Single 
$6.75-$9.00 
$5.00-$8.00 
$5.00-$9.00 
$4.50-$8.00 
$4.75-$8.00 
$4.50-$8.00 


Claypool Hotel (Hdq.) 
Harrison Hotel 
Lincoln Hotel 

Severin Hotel 

Warren Hotel 
Washington Hotel 


Convention March 31, April 1, 2, 1954. 


Single 
Suite for 1—2—3 persons 


Date of Arrival 


Your Name 
Address 


City 


Name 
Address 
City 


Name 


Address 


City 


please specify: 


APPLICATION FOR HOUSING ACCOMMODATIONS 
MIDWEST DISTRICT AAHPER CONVENTION 

March 31, April 1, 2 

Indianapolis, Indiana 
For your convenience in making hotel reservations for the coming Midwest 
District AAHPER Convention, March 31, April 1, 2, 1954 in Indianapolis, hotels and 
their rates are listed below. All reservations should be sent directly to the hotel of 
your choice. Indianapolis has adequate hotel accommodations for all. If you have 


any difficulty in securing reservations, contact the Indianapolis Convention Bureau, 
1201 Roosevelt Bldg., to make reservations for you. 


All requests for reservations must,give definite date and hour of arrival 
and date of departure if at all possible. Also names of all persons who will 
occupy reservations requested must be given to avoid duplication. 


DETACH AND MAIL DIRECT TO 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


Please reserve the following accommodations for the Midwest District AAHPER 
Double-Bedded Room 


Time of Arrival 


Name of each hotel guest must be given. Therefore, please include the names 
of both persons for each double room or twin-bedded room requested and additional 
people in your group. 


Name and Address of other people in your group: 


If this reservation request is for EXHIBITOR or PERSONS ON PROGRAM 


Double- 
bedded 


$9.00-$11.50 
$6.75-$10.00 

7.00-$11.00 
$6.50-$11.00 
$6.75-$10.00 
$6.00- $9.50 


Twin- 

bedded 
$9.00-$12.50 
$8.75- $9.75 
$9.50-$13.00 
$10.00-$15.00 
$8.75-$10.00 
$8.50- $9.50 


Suite 
$18.25 up 


$16.50 up 


$12.50 up 
$12.00 up 


Hotel 


Twin-Bedded Room 


Date of Departure 


State 


State 


physical education, and recreation during 
October. 


Gymnastic and Tumbling Meet 


Physical education instructors and stu- 
dents were treated to an in-service training 
course in tumbling and gymnastics held at 
Michigan State College. Gymnastic Coach 
George Szypula, and his varsity team con- 
ducted the clinic. 


Ohio Paul E. Landis 


Health Education Workshops 


In-service education in health education 
continues to grow in Ohio. Delaware, Mer- 
cer, and Preble Counties have held sessions 
in school health problems in connection 
with one-day conferences for their teachers. 

Columbiana County conducted — three 
health education workshops this fall, all 
planned jointly by the local health depart- 
ment and school administrators. Wyandot 
County held its conference October 26, and 
Washington County on November 9. 


Helen Coops, U. of Cinn., Passes Away 

Helen L. Coops, professor of physical and 
health education, University of Cincinnati, 
passed away November 13. Chairman of 
the College Health Education Section and 
Associate Editor of the JOURNAL, she was a 
loyal and active member of the Association 
and a Past-President of the Midwest Dis- 
trict. 


Wisconsin Ernest Gershon 


173 Women Majors at U. of Wisconsin 
The Women’s Physical Education Depart- 
ment of the University of Wisconsin started 
this fall with the largest enrollment of 


students majoring in physical education the 
Department has ever had—173 members. 


La Crosse PE Director Dies 


Walter Wittich, who had served in many 
professional capacities in the local, state, 
and national levels of AAHPER, died Aug. 
8. He was for years Director of Physical 
Education at the La Crosse STC. 


Arthur Weston 
Asst. Prof. of Physical Education 
The Rice Institute 
Houston, Texas 
CONVENTION 
Biloxi, Miss.—February 24-26 


1955 Convention City 


Caine the 
Southern District, is compiling material for 
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use in the selection of a convention city 
for 1955. Cities and State Associations de- 
siring to submit proposals and invitations 
for the convention should contact Miss 
Sinclair at Madison College, Harrisonburg, 
Va. 


Southern District Honors 


An announcement from the national 
office of the AAHPER states that President 
C. L. Brownell has appointed the following 
people from the Southern District to na- 
tional committees: Resolutions Committee, 
Margaret McCall; William G. Anderson 
Award Committee, Charles EF. Spencer; 
Legislative Committee, Zollie Maynard and 
Elizabeth Moore; Necrology Committee, 
Hiawatha Crosslin; Local, State, and Dis- 
trict Association, Helen Corrubia; Facilities 
and Equipment, Guy Nesom; Permanent 
Historical Records and Exhibits Commit- 
tee, Sally Southerland; and Constitutional 
Committee, John R. LeFevre. 


Alabama Martha Walton 


Health Education at Polytechnic 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute has added 
a full-time teacher to its staff, Fern Smith 
of the University of Florida, who teaches 
all Freshman hygiene. 


Wamp Heads Student SAHPER 
Barbara Wamp, senior in physical edu- 
cation at Alabama Polytechnic Institute, is 
Chairman of the Student Section of the 
Southern Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation for 1953-54. 


Florida Miller K. Adams 


College Membership Drive 


Floyd Lay, AAHPER state membership 
director, announced the beginning of an 
all-out drive in the Florida colleges for new 
members among faculty and students. Mr. 
Lay predicted a 20% increase in member- 
ship from the concerted efforts of the col 
leges. 


Appointment 


Ted Price, prominent in Tampa fencing 
circles, was appointed by the Physical Edu- 
cation Department of the University of 
Tampa to coach fencing for varsity and 
intramural activities. Mr. Price will give 
instruction in sabre end épée along with 
the foil fencing. 


Louisiana 


Jean Maeys 


AHPER Meeting 


Carl A. Troester, Jr., Executive Secretary- 
treasurer, AAHPER, will be guest speaker 
at the AAHPER sectional meeting of the 
Louisiana AHPER meeting November 23- 
24, in Lafayette. Mr. Troester will appear 
as guest lecturer from November 16-22 at 
the following colleges: LSU; SLC; SLI; Mc- 
Neese College; Louisiana College; NSC; 
and Centenary. 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL 


EDUCATION, 


AND 


APPLICATION FOR HOUSING ACCOMMODATIONS 
NORTHWEST DISTRICT AAHPER CONVENTION 


April 8, 9, 10 


Eugene, Oregon 


For your convenience in making hotel or motel reservations for the coming 


Northwest District 


AAHPER Convention, April 8-10, 1954, in Eugene, Oregon, 


housing accommodations and their rates are listed below. Please write directly to 
the hotel or motel that you select. 


All requests for reservations must give definite date and hour of arrival 
and date of departure if at all possible. Also names of all persons who will 
occupy reservations requested must be given to avoid duplication. 


Eugene Hotel 
230 E. Broadway 
Phone 4-1461 


Osburn Hotel 
8th and Pearl 
Phone 4-3231 


Broadway Motel 
659 E. Broadway 
Phone 4-3761 

City Center Lodge 
476 E. Broadway 
Phone 4-5233 


Fl Don Motel 
1140 W. 6th 
Phone 4-3363 
El Prado Motel 
1055 W. 6th 
Phone 4-0568 
Flagstone Motel 
1601 Franklin 
Phone 4-3324 
Manor Motel 
599 E. Broadway 
Phone 5-2331 
Motel Oregon 
345 W. 6th 
Phone 5-3391 


200 rooms, dining room, coffee shop, lounge and beauty shop, 
barber shop, parking lot, travel service, clothing and flower 
shops in lobby. 
Rates—Single w/bath $4.50 
bath $8.00 
bath $5.00 


150 rooms, free parking, beauty parlor, dining reom. 
Rates—Single w/bath $4.00—Double w/bath $5.00 
bath $6.50—Single without bath $2.50 
bath $3.50—Twin without bath $4.50 
Close to campus and downtown, entirely modern 
Rates-—Singles $4.50 to $5.50 


Double w/bath $7.00 
Single without bath $3.50 
Iwin without bath $6.00 


Twin w/ 
Double without 


Twin w/ 
Double without 


Twins $6.00 to $7.50 
All units with bath, telephone, radio, Near University and city 
center. 
Rates—Singles $4.50 to $6.00 

Twins $7.50 to $9.50 


30 units near city center 
Rates—Singles 
Twins 


telephones, radios 

$4.50 to $5.50 

$6.50 to $7.50 

20 units close to city center 

Rates-—Singles 
‘Twins 


tubs, showers, hot-water heat. 

$14.50 to $6.00 

$7.00 to $7.50 

Near University, 23 units 

Rates-—Singles 
Twins 


radios, telephones, radiant heat. 
$5.00 to $6.00 

$9.00 

24 units 


telephones, modern, centrally located close to campus. 
Rates 


Singles $5.00 to $5.50 

Twins $7.50 to $10.00 

45 hotel units—automatic heat, radios, phones, centrally located. 
Rates—Singles $6.00 

I wins $7.00 to $8.00 


DETACH AND MAIL DIRECT TO THE HOTEL OR MOTEL OF YOUR CHOICE 


Please reserve the following accommodations for the Northwest District AAHPER 
Convention in Eugene, Oregon, April 8, 9, 10, 1954: 


Single Room 
Double Room 
Twin Beds 


Date of Arrival 


Date of Departure 


Name of each hotel guest must be given 


With Bath 
With Bath 
With Bath 


Without Bath 
Without Bath 
Without Bath 


Time of Arrival 


Therefore, please include the names of 


both persons for each double room or twin-bedded room requested. 


Name 
Address 
City 


State 


If this reservation request is for EXHIBITOR or PERSONS ON PROGRAM 


please specify: 


ATION 
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APPLICATION FOR HOUSING ACCOMMODATIONS 
SOUTHERN DISTRICT AAHPER CONVENTION 


February 24, 25, 26 
Biloxi, Mississippi 


For your convenience in making hotel reservations for the coming Southern 
District AAHPER Convention, February 24, 25, 26, 1954, in Biloxi, Mississippi, infor- 
mation is listed below. Use the form at the bottom of this page to make your 
reservation, 

All requests for reservations must give definite date and hour of arrival 
and date of departure if at all possible. Also names of all persons who will 
occupy reservations requested must be given to avoid duplication. 

The Buena Vista Hotel has been designated as Convention Headquarters. 
However, it is likely that it will be necessary to use the facilities of other 
hotels. The housing chairman will make ali reservations. 


HOTELS 


Distance 
from 

Single Double Suite Headquarters 
$4.00-$7.50 $7.50-$12.50 $17.00-$22.50 
$4.00.$7.50 $7.50-$12.50 $14.00-$18.00 4, Mile 
$4.00-$5.00 $5.50- $9.00 $8.50- $9.00 Mile 
$4.00-$7.50 $7.50-$12.00 $16.00-$26.00 Mile 
$2.50-$4.50 $4.00- $7.00 None 4, Mile 


Buena Vista (Hdq.) 
Hotel Biloxi 
Trivoli Hotel 
White House Hotel 
Rivera Hotel 


TOURIST COURTS 

Single Double Three Four 
Town House $9.00 $10.00 $11.50 $13.00 
Beach Manor $7.00 $7.00 $12.00 $14.00 
Avalon $4.50 $5.50 $7.00 $9.00 
DeLux $6.00 $7.50 $9.00 $12.00 
Sun Tan $7.00 $10.00 $13.00 $15.00 


STUDENTS’ ROOMS 
Three Four 


$2.75 per person 
$2.00 per person 


White House Hotel 


$2.50 per person 
Rivera Hotel 


$1.75 per person 
@ 


DETACH AND MAIL DIRECT TO 
Mr. Matt Lyons, Chairman Housing Committee 
Southern District AAHPER 
Buena Vista Hotel 
Biloxi, Mississippi 


(For Negro Housing Reservations, mark Attention: Lawrence King) 


Please reserve the following accommodations for the Southern District AAHPER 
Convention, February 24, 25, 26, 1954: 


PLACE: 
First Choice Single 
Second Choice Double Bed 
Date of Arrival: Date of Departure: 
Name of Guests: 1. 3. 
2. 4. 

Individual requesting reservation: 
Name 
Address 
City State 

If this reservation request is for EXHIBITOR, PERSONS ON PROGRAM, or 


STUDENT, please specify: 


Louisiana College Conference 

A study by Guy Nesom, director, depart- 
ment of Health and Physical Education, 
NSC, revealed the need of a meeting of 
Louisiana College health and physical edu- 
cation teachers at a time separate from 
that of the Louisiana College Conference. 

Ihe first Louisiana College Health and 
Physical Education Camp will meet Decem- 
ber 4, 5, 6, on the LSU campus. Lynn Sher- 
rill, assistant professor of health and physi 
cal education, LSU, is chairman 


Southern Area Swim Meets 

The SAAU Senior Women’s Indoor Syn- 
chronized Championships will be held at 
Northwestern State College, March 12-13, 
1954. The NSC Natatorium is site of 
SAAU Senior Women's Indoor Racing and 
Diving Championships, April 2-3. 
Mississippi Helen Porter 

MAHPER Officers Meet 

Officers of the Mississippi AHPER met 
in Jackson to discuss plans for the South- 
ern Association convention to be held in 
Biloxi, February 24-26. 

Officers are: President, D. N. Boydston, 
University of Mississippi, Oxford; Presi- 
dent-elect, Angeline Watkins, Mississippi 
Southern College, Hattiesburg; Executive 
Vice-President, J. G. McMurray, University 
of Mississippi, Oxford; Vice-President of 
Health Education, Vashti Ishee Cain, Nar- 
cotics Education, Jackson; Vice-President of 
Physical Education, A. 1. Rexinger, High 
School, Natchez; Vice-President of Recrea- 
tion, Sarah Hunt, Camp Kittiwake, Pass 
Christian; Secretary, Betty Hickman, High 
School, Gulfport; Reporter, Helen Porter, 
Municipal Junior College, Meridian. 


Virginia Harold K. Jack 
Last Rites for Hazel Sayre 

Funeral services were held in September 
at Montclair, N. J., for Hazel Sayre, 54, a 
teacher of physical education for 28 years 
at Madeira Girls School, Greenway. 


SOUTHWEST DISTRICT 


Glenn Arnett 
Co-ordinator of Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation 
San Diego County Schools 
San Diego |, California 


CONVENTION 
Tucson, Ariz.—March 31-April 3 


District Convention 


John Barringer, convention manager, re- 
ports the following convention committee 
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chairmen: Arrangements, Joe F. Picard; 
Exhibits, George A. Morrison; Registration, 
Kathryn A. Young; Membership, Marion 
McKee; Publicity, Sally Henry; Hotel 
Reservations, Frances Jones; Entertainment, 
Virginia Robinson; and Major Students, 
Mary Pilgrim. 


Executive Committee Meeting 


The Operating Codes for Committees 
and Sections, which have been in process 
of development for the past two years, were 
adopted at the Executive Committee meet- 
ing on September 26 in Las Vegas. 

The revised Southwest District Consti- 
tution was tentatively adopted. 

Major constitutional changes include the 
organization of a Representative Assembly. 
The Southwest District was the only dis- 
trict of National not having this organiza- 
tion. The Assembly will be composed of 
persons representing each of the five states. 
The number of representatives from each 
state will be determined by the number of 
National memberships in that state. Pri- 
mary functions of the Representative As- 
sembly will be: (1) to effect all changes of 
the Constitution and ByLaws; (2) to elect 
officers for Southwest District; (3) to ini- 
tiate business; (4) to exercise veto power 
over action of Executive Committee by 
three-fourths of those present at the official 
meeting. 

Under the revised Constitution the Exec- 
utive Committee would be decreased from 
its present 29 voting members to 16. The 
powers of the Executive Committee would 
remain as they are at present. The first 
meeting of the Representative Assembly 
will be held in Tucson at the Annual Con 
vention. 


Arizona Sally Henry 


Co-Educational Experiment 

The Tucson Senior High School now has 
a regular coed class in physical education 
for senior boys and girls. Physical, mental, 
and social objectives have been set up and 
regulary grades are given. 


New Mexico Gladys Milliken 


New Mexico AHPER Convention 


The annual convention of New Mexico 
AHPER. was held in Albuquerque, October 
29-30, with President Caskey Settle, New 
Mexico Highlands University, presiding 
Speakers included Gerald Clark, state 
health director; Mrs. Velma Long, con- 
sultant in public school nursing; and Joe 
Dickenson, Fastern New Mexico University. 
Coeducational recreation activities were 
demonstrated by boys and girls from the 
Albuquerque High School under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Gloria Wilson and Johnnie L. 
Caton, Albuquerque High School. 


Utah Mary Rukavina 


1953 State Officers 


The following were elected officers of the 
Utah AHPER. President, Ardelle Carlson, 


Salt 


strom, Ogden; 


Lake City; 


President-elect, Israel 
Heaton, Logan; Chairman 
Section, Tally Stevens, 


Chairman 


of the Men’s 


Salt Lake City; At the Utah AHPER Convention 
Chairman of the Women’s Section, Mrs. in Salt Lake City in October, Harvey 
Shirley Jensen, Brigham City; Chairman of 
the Health Section, Mrs. Marjorie Dahl 
of the Physical 
Education Section, Grant Bushman, Provo; 
Chairman of the Recreation Section, Mrs. 
Helen Anderson, Salt Lake City. 


and Recreation. *® 


Utah AHPER Convention 


Taylor, vice-president of BYU, spoke on 
Preparation for Leisure Living 
Farrer, principal of Olympus High School, 
spoke on The Public Survey and Its Im 
plications for Health, Physical Education, 


APPLICATION FOR HOUSING ACCOMMODATIONS 


SOUTHWEST DISTRICT AAHPER CONVENTION 


March 31, April 1, 2, 3 


Tucson, Arizona 


Please fill out the form below in complete detail, particularly arrival and 
departure dates, type of accommodations, and names of occupants. No 


deposit is required. 


Send application in as soon as possible in order to insure your desired 


accommodations. * 


Miss Frances Jones, Chairman, Hotel Reservation 


DETACH AND MAIL DIRECT TO 


Tucson Senior High School, Tucson, Arizona 


PLEASE CIRCLE YOUR CHOICE! 


HOTELS 


Congress 


El Conquistador 


Pioneer (Hdq.) 


Roskruge 
Santa Rita 


Single Double Twin Triple 
$5.50 $4.50 $6.00 
$6.00 $8.00 $10.00 $12.00 
$8.00 $10.00 $10.00 $12.00 
$3.50 $5.00 $6.00 $8.00 
$5.00 $6.00 $8.00 


Westerner $8.00 $10.00 $10.00 $13.00 
MOTELS Single Double Twin Triple 
Tucson Inn $8.00 $10.00 $12.00 $14.00 
Ei Rancho Motor Hotel $5.00 $6.50 $7.50 $8.50 
Frontier Motel $10.00 $12.00 $12.00 $12.00 


ARRIVAL: 


DEPARTURE: 


List below names and addresses of occupants for above rooms: 


Request sent by: 


please specify: 


*/t is understood that if accommodations are not available at the hotel 


of your choice, the Tucson Chamber 


$4.00 (per person) 


held 


Kenneth 


(date 


(date 


Street & Number City State 


Name 


Institution or Company 


Street Address 


City 


If this reservation request is for EXHIBITOR or PERSONS ON PROGRAM 


you in another hotel as near your choice as possible 


> at A.M. P.M. 


> at AM. P.M. 


State 


Commerce Housing Bureau will place 


Committee 

— 

¥ 
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RESEARCH QUARTERLY ABSTRACTS—OCTOBER 1953 


By HYMAN KRAKOWER 


The City College of New York 


Asuron, Duptry, A Gross Motor Rhythm 
Test. 

Ihe author indicates the procedures 
used in developing a gross motor rhythm 
test that would cut across the skills of folk, 
square, and modern dance by the adop- 
tion of the skills program based upon 
achievement standards. A test using simple 
movement initiated by the student has 
power cqually usable with different stu- 
dents studying the three forms of dance. 


DeWirr, R. T., Health and Physical Educa- 
tion Program for Tennessee High School Boys 

This is an evaluation of the programs 
as they existed in 1951-52. The programs 
involve not only those activities that take 
place in the classroom, the gymnasium, and 
on the playfield, but the capability of the 
instructors, the organization of the activi- 
ties, the various facilities with which the 
teachers have to work, and other factors. 
It was found that the average programs 
are better in the large, accredited schools. 


Esrenscuapr, ANNA, Rovert R. DaBir, and 
Roserr ScHornpuse, Dynamic Balance in 
Adolescent Boys. 

Studies of adolescent boys agree in show 
ing a decrease at puberty in the rate of 
growth in motor ability by the Brace Test. 
Dynamic balance has been found to be 
common to all stunts in the Brace Battery 
which show a marked “adolescent lag.” 
Since changes in physique and body pro- 
portions are relatively rapid at puberty, it 


is reasonable to believe that a decrease in* 


rate of growth in this ability should occur 
in adolescence. The hypothesis that growth 
in dynamic balance is retarded at puberty 
has been substantiated in this study. 


Haar, Frank B. and Don B. Martin, Stu- 
dent Injuries in Secondary Schools in Oregon. 

This is an analysis and evaluation of the 
reported injuries occurring to pupils of 
the secondary schools who were protected 
by the Student Mutual Benefit Plan Insur 
ance. The study determined the incidence 
of injuries in regard to time of day, month 
of the school year, type of injuries most 
frequently reported, incidence and type of 
injuries with regard to organized and un 
organized activities, and the body regions 
and anatomical loci most frequently in- 
jured, 
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Hatt, D. M., Determining Healthy Growth 
for 4-H Club Members. 

The study attempts to develop devices 
and technics for using growth data as cri- 
teria for fitness and to identify boys and 
girls who are growing too slowly or too 
rapidly and then to advise them regarding 
corrective measures. 


Hratey, Witttam ALBERT, Administrative 
Practices in Competitive Athletics in Mid- 
western Colleges. 

This study is concerned with present 
practices in competitive athletics in selected 
colleges of the Midwest. Certain tenden- 
cies and differences have been revealed 
which may or may not serve as a basis for 
recommendations and charges. 


KeLson, Roperr E., 
Plan for Boys. 

It was the purpose of this study to de- 
velop a simple and economical classification 
plan for the selection of baseball players. 
To be used by the teacher of physical edu- 
cation as well as the Little Leagues, the 
findings indicate that the baseball throw 
for distance, as a single factor, is the most 
practical measure to use for the classifica- 
tion of baseball players, boys aged eight 
to 12. 


Baseball Classification 


Mastery, Joun W., ARA HAItRABEDIAN, and 
Donatp N. DONALDSON, Weight Training in 
Relation to Strength, Speed, and Co-ordina- 
tion, 

It appears that the contention that 
weight training contributed to a loss of 
co-ordination and speed of movement was 
refuted. Increased strength gained through 
a program of weight training where mod- 
erate poundage and increased repetitions 
were practiced apparently bore some asso- 
ciation with increased co-ordination and 
speed, although it was not demonstrated 
that increased strength produced better co- 
ordination or more rapid movement. 


McCur, Berry Fosrer, Flexibility Movements 
of College Women. 

Individuals who had a past history of 
more activity tended to be more flexible. 
Measures of total back and neck extension 
and ankle flexion were found to have a 
significant difference, but a cause-and-effect 
relationship cannot be made. As to under- 
weight and overweight individuals, the 
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mean hip flexion for those underweight 
was significantly greater, while the over: 
weight individuals had a_ significantly 
greater mean for lumbar extension. 


MESSERSMITH, LLOYD, Substitution of ROTC 
for College Physical Education. 

The author indicates the extent to 
which ROTC has been substituted for re- 
Guired physical education in various schools. 
Other data pertaining to extent of credit 
granted, length of physical education re- 
quirement, etc., were obtained. 


MumbBy, H. Kinesthetic Acuity and 
Balance Related to Wrestling Ability. 

Ability of an individual to maintain con- 
stant muscular pressure under a changing 
dynamic condition is significantly related 
to wrestling ability. In balance, good 
wrestlers are somewhat better than poor 
wrestlers. The ability to discriminate 
changes in pressure applied to the skin of 
the upper arm does not show any signifi- 
cant relation to individual differences in 
wrestling ability. 

PAYNE, EFFIETFE MARTIN, Critical Evalua- 
tions of Selected Physical Education Films. 

A fairly reliable rating scale for evaluat- 
ing physical education films was con- 
structed. As a result of the data gathered, 
a catalog of annotated, evaluated films was 
developed and a proposed list of character- 
istics of an excellent physical education 
film, established. 


Resick, MATTHEW C., Methods of Evaluating 
Student Teaching in Physical Education. 

The purposes of the study were: (1) to 
examine the practices of evaluating teach- 
ers in physical education; (2) to determine 
what sound practices should be; and (3) 
to submit to the profession some suggested 
policies to serve as the basis of a functional 
plan for the evaluation of student teach- 
ing in physical education. 


Scorr, PHEBE MARTHA, Attitudes Toward 
Athletic Competition in El tary School 

This study examines and compares the 
attitudes of parents, teachers, and admin- 
istrators toward intensive competition in 
team games at the elementary-school level 
by the use of an attitude scale. It was 
assumed that these populations are those 
influencing the conduct of school athletics. 


SLATER-HAMMEL, A. T., Blackout Interval 
During Eye Blinks. 
The results indicate that a complete 


visual blackout is experienced during nor- 
mal involuntary blinking. The blackout 
threshold was found to be approximately 
.06 second for the subjects tested. 


Wetcon, Constance Davis, Leisure-Time Ac- 
tivities of Langston University Faculty Mem- 
bers. 

The study reveals the leisure-time activi- 
ties of the faculty members and the fre- 
quency and regularity of their participa- 
tion. It also reveals the source of their 
opinions concerning the effect of marital 
status, and those activities disliked and as- 
certains those activities wanted and why 
faculty members do not participate in 
them. * 
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Sports for Girls and Women 
(Continued from page 50) 


safety precautions, information on special- 
ized training centers, current trends), and 
disseminating helpful information wher- 
ever possible. ‘Therefore, the committee 
feels that it is inadvisable for NSGWS 
sports committees to rate performers. It 
recommends that the committees for indi- 
vidual sports imake contact with the na- 
tional organizations in these sports, publi- 
cize any existing performance ratings or 
stimulate these associations to set up 
standards of performance where necessary.” 

Members of the committee were Chris- 
tine White, chairman; Louise Burbeck, 
Bessie Rudd, Natalie Smith, and Gretchen 
Schuyler. 


A scene from the new sports instructional 
slidefilm, “Beginning Softball."’ The film 


includes 390 full-color action photographs 
News from Washington, eo. <. of men and women players and detailed 


a i instruction for all phases of the game. 
The D. C. Board of NSGWS has been bet ; ‘ ; 

reorganized and is now open to all who ee SR ; The Athletic Institute 
teach girls and women’s sports in Wash- ‘a 209 S. State St., Chicago 4 
ington, D. C.,. regardless of race. Rachel 
Bryant, at the first meeting held at the 
American Univ., spoke on the philosophy 
and objectives of NSGWS. A _ series of 
clinics was planned to meet the needs of 
the whole community. 


New State Representative 


The junior Trampoline, much smaller than the 
Mar orie Lyons reports that Michigan standard, is intended tor children up to 12 
has elected a new state representative to go years of age. It is sturdily constructed and can 


into office June 1954. She is Lynn Vendien, 
Roosevelt High School, Wyandotte. The 
Michigan NSGWS held a meeting at West- 
ern Michigan College of Education, Kala- 
mazoo, in late fall. Reports by chairmen 
of various activities were given at the 
meeting. * 


Nissen Trampoline 
200 A Avenue, N.W. 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


BINDER 


ORDER FORM 


Frequent and severe injuries from crashes against 
hard walls can be sharply reduced by the new 
cushion walls. These walls are 2’ x 6’ plywood 
panels to which rubberized curled hair and sponge 
rubber have been bonded. They can be easily 
erected and cost little more than hard surface 
walls. 


Please send me 
copies of the new binder 
for the JouRNAL, at $3.00 each. Spongex Safety-Cushion Wainscot 


The Sponge Rubber Products Co. 
Derby Place, Shelton, Conn. 


Enclosed is money order 


for $ 


Payment must accompany order. 


Now children can see their all-time favorite 
fairy tales and nursery stories in third dimension. 
The complete set includes 10 stories, plus the all- 
plastic adjustable viewer, and is very reasonably 
priced. Order from: 


: 
7 
7 
4 check 
) 
4 
) 
) 


» Mail coupon, with payment, to: 
} AAHPER BINDER SALES 
1201 - 16th St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Viewscope Co. 
6612 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 28 
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Are YOU 
SCHOUKS a Part 
of the 
_ Problem 
OR 


a Part 
of the 


Answer 
? 


Let's ALL pull together 


for 
BETTER SCHOOLS. 


JOIN TODAY 


AAHPER MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 


Mail to: Circulation Dept., AAHPER, 120! 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Name 


Address 


(Type of membership) 


enclosed 


(0 Please bill me. (Faculty endorsement for student) 


Begin membership with month of Sept. "53 Jan. "54 
(No subscription available without membership.) 


American Squares 39 
Athletic Institute, The Cover Il 
Barnes Co., A. S. 6 
Broderick Co., Tom 51 
Capezio, S., Inc. 44 
Chatila & Co., A. 51 
Chicago Roller Skate Co. a 
Coca-Cola, Co. 46 
Duke University 6 
EK Mat Hanger Co. 39 
Gold, Ruth E. 39 
Gretsch Mfg. Co., Fred 44 
Hillyard Chemical Co. 3 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 49 
MacGregor Company, The 19 
McArthur & Sons, George 24 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 

Medart Products, Inc. 16 
Medical Films, Inc. 6 
Moore, E. R. | 
Mosby Co., C. V. 4\ 
National Sports Equipment Co. 42 
Nissen Trampoline 19 
Ocean Pool Supply Co. 2 
Perry-Mansfield Sch. of the Theatre 39 
Rek-O-Kut, Co. 47 
Russell Records 45 
Saunders Co., W. B. 3 
Selva & Sons, Inc. 45 
Square Dance Assoc. 45 
Tampax, Inc. 2 
Univ. of Chicago Press 42 
Voit Rubber Co. 12, 13 

TYPES OF 
MEMBERSHIP 
Regular $ 5.00 
(Includes $2 for Journal) 
Professional 10.00 


(Includes $2 for Journal 
and $3 for Research Quarterly) 


Student 
(Includes $2 for Journal) 


Student 


Professional 5.00 
(Includes $2 for Journa! 
and $1.50 for Research Quarterly) 
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DISCOUNT PUBLICATIONS* 


1 Research Methods Applied to Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation, Rey. bd. 
9 


2 Dereloping Democratic Human Relations Through 


Health Education. Physical Education. and Recrea- 
tion, First ANHPER vearbook. 1951 


1952. 535 pp. 


pp 

3. Measurement and Evaluation Materials Applied to 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 1950. 
138 pp. 

4 Masters Theses in Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, 1930-46. Thomas K. Cureton. Over 4,000 
theses, completely cross-indexed by subjects and areas. 
292 pp. 

5 Doctorate Theses Reported by Graduate Depart- 
ments of Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion, 1930-46 inclusive. T. K. Cureton. 39 pp. 


6 Administrative Problems in Health Education, Phys- 
ical Education, and Recreation. 1953. 136 pp. Paper 

Cloth 

7 The Physical Educator Asks About Health, Report 
of the Joint Committee on Health Problems in Education 
of the National Education Association and the American 
Medical Association. 1951. 18 pp. 

8 Costume Cues, Vrepared by Frances Bascom and Char 
lotte Trey of the National Section on Dance. Costumes for 
modern dance. 1952. 32 pp. 


“ Source Materials for Teaching Dance: A—Vol, 1— 


Modern Dance and Children’s Rhythm; B—Vol. 
11—Folk, Square, and Social Dance. Selected list of 
recordings, plano music, books, and articles. each volume 


NO DISCOUNT PUBLICATIONS AND FILMS 


| Recreation Bibliography. 71 pp. 
2 Annotated Recreation Bitliographies, 1939-51, pre- 
pared by Eleanor L. Wright: \— Sailing, 35e; B--Boat 


in, 25e; -Canocing, 25e; Paddle Board. 


3 Evaluation Schedules for Major Programs in Health 
Education, Physical Education, and Recreation, pre 
pared as part of the American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education accreditation plan, 1952. 

A set of schedules (all 
Separate schedule (one area) 


* 10% 


as follows: 2-9 copies, 10%: 199 copies 


allowed, single copy discount will not apply 
NEA discount on quantity orders 


** No single copy discount. 


$5.00 


$3.00 


$2.50 


$3.00 


50¢ 


$2.00 
$2.50 


50c¢ 


50c¢ 


$1.00 


$1.00 


areas) $1.00 


10 


discount on single copies to AAHPER members 


Clip the coupon below and mail it today 


DISCOUNT PUBLICATIONS 


AAHPER Member 


Non-Member Bill me 


No. Quantity No. Quantity 

6 


ORDER BLANK 4 


To insure most effective service and save handling charges, please enclose cash, check or postal money order with this blank, 


AAHPER 
PUBLICATIONS LIST 


Check this list of professional helps 
available to you as an AAHPER member 


or moore | 


Loopfilms on on back 


to fit 


irtificial Respiration. \oop- 


pressure arm-lift) method. Complete with adapter 


any projector and commentary $4.50 
Loopfilms on Diving 9 \oops, with one faney dive on 
each. Commentary by Phil Moriarty, diving coach, Yale 
University. Featured is an Olympic Champion. Complete 
with adapter and instructions $15.00 
Physical Education for Children of Elementary 
School Age. Kecommendations of a representative Na 
tional Conference on Elementary School Children. 1951. 
47 pp. 
College Facilities for Physical Education, Health 
Education, and Recreation — Standards for Design and 
Construction. The College Physical Education Associa 
tion. 1947, 133 pp. $2.00 


Convention Proceedings of the College Physical Ed- 
ucation Association — 1938, -39, -40, -41, -49,-51,-52 each $1.75 
1953 Proceedings $2.00 


American Academy of Physical Education—Profes- 
sional Contributions No. 1. Vapers and reports pre 
sented at the annual meetings — 1950, 1951. 94 pp. $1.50 


American Academy of Physical Education—Profes- 
sional Contributions No. 2. 


sented at the annual meeting 


Papers and reports pre 
1952. 88 pp. $1.50 
National Conference for the Mobilization of Health 
kducation, Vhysical Kducation, and Kecreation— 
Highlights. 1951. 24 pp. 25e 
NEA DISCOUNT ONLY** 
Putting PR into HPER. A Public Relations Handbook, 


published jointly by the AAHPER and the National 
School Public Relations Association, 68 pp $1.00 
Physical Education in Small Schools. 1948. 158 pp. $1.00 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation in 

Small Schools, 1948. 67 pp 50¢ 
School Health Services, Viepared by Joint Committees 
on Health Problems inp Rducation of the NEA’ and 
AMA. 1953. 480 pp $5.00 

SPECIAL DISCOUNT PUBLICATIONS 

Desirable Athletic Competition for Children. A 
guide for those concerned with athleties for children 
Discount as follows: 2-9 copies, 35¢ each; 10-99 copies, 
25¢ each: 100 or more, 20¢ each. 50¢c 
Physical Education—An Interpretation. V\iird ver 
sion of the Platform for Physical Education. Discounts 
as follows: 2-9 copies, 35¢ each; 10.99 copies, 25¢ each; 
100 or more, 10c¢ each. 


only, On quantity orders, NEA discount 
When NEA discount is 


NO DISCOUNT NEA 
PUBLICATIONS AND Vo 
FILMS 


DISCOUNT 
Quantity 


ONLY 


No Quantity 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT 
PUBLICATIONS 


Quantity 


Amount Enclosed 


American Association for Health, Physical Education. and Reereation 
1201 16th Street. N.W. 


Washington 6. D. C. 
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Convenient blank on p. 63 or send payment to: 


AAHPER BINDER SALES 


1201 16th St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


PER JOURNAL | e Green leatherette cov 
with gold lettering, as*snaown 


e Label-holder on backbone 
for volume identification 


e Holds one year’s issues 


BIND YOUR JOURNALS 


AAHPER offers you a special JOURNAL BINDER fo» 


keeping your Journals in order for veady reference 


ONLY $3.00 each POSTPAID 


Order Yours At Once 


For This Low Price 


Handy Reference 
For Desk or Shelf 


e Made especially for the JOURNAL 


e Issues are easy to insert and can be slipped out 


Payment without unfastening blades. 


must accompany 
order e Opens flat 
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THIS PUBLICATION. IS REPRO-— 
DUCED BY AGREEMENT WITH THE 


COPYRIGHT OWNER. EXTENSIVE 
DUPLICATION OR RESALE WITH- 
| OUT PERMISSION IS PROHIBITED. 
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